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Examine 
Hoffa On 
Dio Ties - 


By Willard Shelton 


The McClellan special Senate 
committee neared the end of its 
hearings on Teamsters “bogus” 
locals in Néw York with an inten- 
sive examination of the part 
played by Vice Pres. James R. 
Hoffa in this and other projects 
involving the union. 

Hoffa, testifying freely, rejected 
all imputations that he had con- 
sciously done anything wrong. But 
he indicated, on frequent occa- 
sions, that constitutional changes, 
changes on his part or changes 
otherwise, would be made to pre- 
vent a repetition of events revealed 
by the committee. 

Quizzed on Dio ~ 

He gave few categorical answers 
to questions that might have in- 
volved him in difficulty. He re- 
plied in such phrases as “to the 
best of my recollection,” “so far 
as I recall” and occasionally a flat 
“I don’t know.” 

Hoffa was tied into a 1953 at- 
tempt to* obtain a Teamsters 
charter for John Dioguardi 
(Johnny Dio), who was then run- 
ning a taxi drivers’ organizing cam- 
paign in New York through Local 
102 of the former AFL Auto 
Workers. 

He acknowledged that on Feb. 
9, 1953, Pres. Dave Beck had ex- 
pressed a desire to get the organ- 
izing drive under Teamsters juris- 
diction but had ruled out Dio, al- 
ready a known racketeer, as a per- 
son to-receive a Teamsters charter. 

Hoffa said he could not “re- 
call” any details of a later New 
York meeting in which he was 
alleged to have expressed en- 
thusiasm for getting Dio a char- 
ter, despite Beck’s earlier decision 
against it. The testimony tying 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Leaders Broadcast 
Labor Day Talks 


Four top leaders of fhe 
AFL-CIO will be heard in 
special Labor Day radio 
broadcasts, the major radio 
networks have announced. 

The schedule follows: 

Pres. George Meany, CBS, 
10:15 to 10:30 p.m. EDT. 

Vice Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther, NBC, 9:45 to 10:00 p.m. 
EDT. ~ : 

Sec.- Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, ABC, 8:30 to 8:45 
p.m. EDT. 

Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes, Mu- 
tual, 7:15 to 7:30 p.m. EDT. 


‘|rights bills, to call a committee 


-|the bill or even vote to send it to 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS which included thousands of dollars 
in loans from union employers were described by Teamster Vice 
Pres. James R. Hoffa (above) when he was questioned by, McClellan 
Dealings with Johnny Dio also were under probe. 


Committee. 


< 


into consideration in framing its 


pressure.” 


Steel Workers 


The Steelworkers, protesting 
against the steel industry’s attempt 
to make the union a “scapegoat” 
to hide higher profits, told Congress 
that the industry’s’22 price hikes 
since World War II have been 
“exorbitant in relation to increased 
costs.” 

Earlier, officials of the U. S. 
| Steel Corp. had told the Senate An- 
ti-Monopoly Subcommittee that its 
price hikes were necessary because 
of rising labor costs. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald, in a statement read at the 
opening of the union’s testimony, 
branded this claim “utter false- 
hood.” 

The latest $6-a-ton price increase 
which went into effect July 1 was 


Dispute Imperils 
Right-to-Vote Bill 


A partisan dispute imperiled enactment of the right-to-vote bill 
as Republicans threatened to force “compromtises” By holding Con- 


gress in session for weeks. 


At stake was whether House Republicans under Floor Leader 
Joseph Martin (R-Mass.) would accept the Senate version of the 


“wholly unwarranted,” USWA Re- 
search Dir. Otis Brubaker told the 
committee.  - 


Could Cut Prices 
He said that the industry’s pro- 
fit rate before the 1957 price in- 
crease was “such that it could have 
cut prices by the same amount in- 
stead of raising them, have ab- 
sorbed all increased costs, and still 
have earned the highest net profits 
in its history. 
“We resent the repeated 


bill with minor modifications, or{ 
would insist on major changes that 
probably would produce a south- 
ern filibuster when the measure 
returned to the Senate. 

‘Without the help of one or two 
of the four Republicans on~ the 
House Rules Committee, Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) could not 
count on enough votes to force 
Rules Chairman Howard Smith 
(D-Va.), an opponent of all civil 


meeting. _ 

The Rules Committee held the 
key—at least temporarily. Until 
the bill is acted on by this com- 
mittee, the House cannot vote on 


a joint House-Senate conference 
committee for reconciliation of dif- 
ferences. 

The committee was reported di- 
vided six to six on what kind of 
action it might take, with the four 
Republicans demanding a “strong- 


of any bill to block action. 


proposals, was modified 
Senate in two major ways: 


(Continued on Page 3) ° 


>> 
two southern Democratic opponents 


The original House-passed bill, 
based squarely on Administration 
in the 


Sec. III, allowing the Justice 
Dept. to enforce all integration 


charges made in recent years by 
certain ‘industrial leaders that our 
union has fostered inflation and 
has disregarded the welfare of 
the nation,” McDonald, who is 
an AFL-CIO vice ‘president, de- 
clared. 

The Steelworkers 


(Continued on Page 2) 


have . been 
guided in collective bargaining by 


Steel Unions Blast 


|Attack ‘Scapegoat’ 
Role for Labor 


AFL-CIO unions in two of the nation’s basic industries have 
struck back at propaganda blaming workers’ wages as the cause of 
inflation. In Detroit, Pres. Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers 
challenged the Big Three car-makers to reduce prices on 1958 
models, and pledged that the union would then take the price cuts 


contract demands next year. In 


Washington, Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steel Workers said 
that the union “does not like inflation” and is guided by the fact that 
rising productivity justifies higher wages with “no inflationary 


Auto ‘Workers 


The Auto Workers have called 
on the Big Three automobile man- 
ufacturers to join the union in an 
anti-inflation campaign by reducing 
prices of their 1958 models by an 
average of at least $100 per car. 

“In return, the UAW pledged that 
it would shape its new contract 
demands “within the framework of 
the companies’ financial position” 
after such an adjustment has been 
made. 

The proposal was made by UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther to the 
heads of General Motors, Chrys- 
ler and Ford. The three firms pro- 


cars made in the U.S. 
Practical Proposal 


been unanimously approved by the 
union’s- executive board, Reuther 
called the offer a “positive and 
practical proposal for making an 
effective beginning in stopping and 
reversing the inflationary trend.” 
“This is a tangible and effective 
way for both management and 
labor to carry out their joint re- 
sponsibility to all of the American 
rpeople,” he said. 
The UAW president noted that 
the union is already drafting new 
contract demands and pledged 
that it “would in any event avoid 
making recommendations that 
would necessitate price in- 
creases.” The present three-year 
contracts are due to expire in the 
summer of 1958. 
Reuther said the proposed price 
reduction “would create a wholly 
(Continued on Page 2) 


More Than 200 Unionists Donate 
Skills in Hurricane Building Bee 


Lake Charles, La.—Delayed a week by the threat of a new tropical storm, the labor-sponsored 


day and Sunday, completed five‘ 


rebuilding program for victims of Hurricane Audrey resumed here over the weekend. 
More than 200 AFL-CIO building trades craftsmen, working in dawn-to-dark shifts on Satur- 


‘No. 34 


Acting after the proposal had. 


more homes for needy families in 
the storm-wrecked coastal area. 
This brought to 10° the number 
of homes built thus far in a unique 
program of AFL-CIO community 
services in cooperation with the 


er” bill, in effect lining up with 


American Red Cross. Under this 


project organized labor supplied 
these skills as-a gift to the storm 
victims. The Red Cross supplied 
all necessary building materials 
and household furnishings, also 
without charge to the recipients. 


Involved in this week’s build- 


ing bee were crews of building 

tradesmen from New Orleans, 

Shreveport, Baton Rouge, Alex- 

andria, Leesville and Lake 

Charles. 

~-Five of the crews contained all 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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duce 93 percent of the passenger ©- 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 


AUGUST 24, 1957 


Council Asks Congress Act 


Now on Full Disclosure Law 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has again called on Congress to enact legislation pro- 


viding for “the full disclosure of the financial operations and transactions of all health, welfare and |# 


pension plans.” The statement was adopted here Aug. 15. 
“This legislation is essential to protect the interests of beneficiaries and the public at large in the 
honest and efficient administration of these plans, and to aid the application of ethical standards of 


conduct by the voluntary organiza-® 


tions and groups concerned,” a 
statement adopted at its meeting 
here declared. 

The council added that there can 


be no justification for further de-|- 


lay, and that the legislation “can 
and should be enacted by the pres- 
ent Congress.” 

“The demand of the commercial 
insurance lobby and of some em- 
ployer spokesmen for the privilege 
of immunity from the disclosure re- 
quirement,” it continued, “should 
not be allowed to obstruct the en- 


CLC Council 
Meets; Acts 
On Suspension 


Ottawa, Ont.— The executive 
council of the Canadian Labor 
Congress at a meeting here con- 
firmed Winnipeg, Man., as the 
site of the 1958 convention, and 
Apr. 21 to 25 as the dates. 

In other actions, the council: 

Voted to notify provincial and 
local federations and councils that 
representatives of the suspended 
Operating Engineers are not elig- 
ible for continued participation. 
The union was suspended from 
CLC membership, because of con- 
Stant violations of jurisdictional 
lines, at an executive council meet- 
ing in April. 

Heard a report by Organization 
Dir. Joe MacKenzie that agree- 
ments on jurisdiction had been 
signed by competing unions in the 
hospital field and the paper box 
industry. R 

Paved the way for affiliation of 
the Railroad Trainmen, which voted 
to join in a recent referendum, with 
completed action expected soon. 

Decided to step up a continu- 
ing campaign for additional finan- 
cial support for the Intl. Confed- 


‘eration of Free Trade Unions, and 


to propose to the government a 
sharp increase in Canadian assist- 
ance to the Colombo Plan, the Bri- 


. tish confederation’s counterpart of 


the United States’ Intl. Cooperation 
Administration. 

Named Executive Vice Pres. 
Gordon G. Cushing fraternal dele- 
gate to the coming congress of the 
British Trades Union Congress. 


actment of a comprehensive dis- 
closure law.” 

The council pledged that the 
AFL-CIO “will cooperate in ev- 
ery possible way” to assure that 
such a measure proves, in oper- 
ation, “to be a fair, efficient and 
beneficial means of protecting the 
integrity of these programs upon 
which the public welfare now so 
largely depends.” 

In other actions, the council: 

1. Approved a comprehensive 
program for adequate labor repre- 
sentation on the boards and com- 
mittees of hospitals, which it de- 
scribed as “among the most im- 
portant of our community institu- 
tions.” 

2. Called for improvements in 
state workmen’s compensation laws 
and said that the actions taken by 
state legislatures this year to im- 
prove benefits, for workers injured 
on the job were “extremely disap- 
pointing.” 

Compensation Lags 

The workmen’s compensation 
resolution pointed out that nearly 
two million workers annually suffer 
injury or disease in the course of 
employment. 

“Forty years ago an injured 


Fire Fighters 


worker and his family received 
one-half to two-thirds of his wage 
loss,” it noted. “Today there is 
hardly a state where compensa- 
tion repays more than one-third 
of the wages lost by injured 
workers and their families.” 


The council said “too many” 


compensation, which was estab- 
lished as an insurance program for 


Dept. of Social Security, “to give 
maximum assistance and coopera- 
tion to state federations and coun- 
cils in their efforts to improve the 
laws.” 


The council also received a re- 
port from Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis 
of the AFL-CiO Union Label and 
Service Trades Dept. reporting con- 
tinued progress in-its promotion of 
union labels, shop cards and service 
buttons of affiliates. 


The report noted that Unioi 
Label Week will be celebrated from 
Sept. 2 to 8 across the nation and 
said that the 1957 Union-Industries 
Show, held in May in Kansas City, 
had met with “unusual success.”. 


News Drive 


Is Winning Subscribers © 


The campaign launched a month ago by Pres. John P. Redmond 
of the Fire Fighters to place the AFL-CIO News in every firehouse 
manned by members of his organization is bearing fruit. Already 


the local unions of Fire Fighters ® 


in 57 cities have responded to the 
suggestion. 

Baltimore, with 77  subscrip- 
tions, will cover all 1,700 officers 
and firemen who are members of 
the union. In addition to placing a 
copy in the reading room of every 
firehouse in the city, copies are 
going to the fireboats Deluge, Cat- 
aract, Cascade and D’Alesandro. 

The Washington local is -cover- 
ing all 41 of its firehouses. Sim- 
ilar lists have come in from Den- 
ver, Ft. Worth, Austin, Tex., Cin- 
cinnati, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
New Britain, Conn. 


Sec.-Treas. William D. Buck 
pointed out to the Fire Fighters 


their good fortune’in that a single 
copy in the firehouse reading room 
could be read by all members of 
the company. The mounting re- 
sponse came immediately after 
Buck’s letter. The Fire Fighters’ 
elecutive committee is also support- 
ing the campaign. 


Meany to Address 
Mayors Conference 


George Meany, AFL-CIO pres- 
ident, will be one of the featured 
speakers at the 1957 convention 
of the U. S. Conference of May- 
ors. 
Meany will speak Sept. 9 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York. The conference includes 
mayors of the major cities of the 
nation. ¢ 


WIT 


sg os rif Sacer 


INTENSE SERIOUSNESS, a point is discussed during a recess i 
Executive Council meeting by (left to right) Pres. David Dubinsky 
orkers, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the 


q and Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers. 


legislatures have turned workmen’s | ' 


workers injured on the job, into “an | | 
unsatisfactory relief ptogram.” It} : 
called on the AFL-CIO, through its | j 


the right. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the “certainty” that increased pro- 
ductivity—that .is, steel produced 
per hour worked by each man— 
“justifies higher wages and greater 
benefits for the employes, and ex- 
erts no inflationary pressure,” he 
declared. 

“Economic disaster would re- 
sult if labor did not strive to keep 
up with this increased produc- 
tivity,” McDonald said. i 

Owes Explanation 

“If the steel industry chooses 
to boost prices despite the increases 
in productivity, it owes the nation 
an explanation. To charge the un- 
ion with being responsible for this 
situation is not consistent with the 
facts and figures.” 

In a detailed 46-page statement, 
Brubaker marshalled the indus- 
try’s own figures to show: 

1. Price increases have out- 
numbered wage increases by 
more ‘than two to one in the 
postwar period. 

2. Wage increases have not 
“caused” a single steel price rise 
since the formation of the un- 
ion 20 years ago. 

3. Price increases have result- 
ed in increased revenues to the 
industry of $3.23 for each $1 
of increased wage and “fringe” 
costs granted to the USWA for 
the 11 years ending last Decem- 
ber. 

4. All wage increases gained 
by the union since 1939 have 
been more than earned by .ris- 
ing productivity and the indus- 
try could have absorbed them 
out of productivity gains, since 
“real” productivity increases have 
significantly exceeded “real” 
wage gains over the period. 

Brubaker said that since 1939 


4| productivity in the steel industry 


has risen 71.2 percent, while wages 
have gone up only 52.7 percent. 
In order for labor to get its “pro- 
portionate” share of the* fruits of 
productivity, he pointed out, wage 
increases would have had to rist 
by the same amount. 

Noting that the latest price 
rise comes at a time when the 
industry is operating at a level 
far below that of 1956 and 1957, 
Brubaker warned that “this may 
well mean even less production 
and less employment.” 

He said employment in the in- 
dustry fell from a level of 566,000 


in 1956 to 547,000 in April 1957. 


ORGANIZED LABOR is being used as a whipping boy by steel 
companies to hide the relationship between industry’s desire for 
greater profits and price increases, Research Dir. Otis Brubaker of 
the Steelworkers (at head of table) told the Senate Anti-Trast sub- 
committee. USWA Assistant Research 


we “ a 


Dir. Marvin Miller is at 


Steelworkers Charge 
Industry “Profiteering’ 


Price increases in these circum- 
stances, Brubaker said, raise_ the 
question of whether the industry 
has chosen a course of restricted 
output at higher prices and more 
unemployment, as against the oth- 
er alternative of lower prices, more 
production and more employment. 


UAW Plan 
Would Curb 
Inflation 


(Continued from Page 1!) 
new atmosphere for negotiations in 
which a joint concern for the pub- 
lic interest would be paramount 
and would foster a cooperative ef- 
fort to reach a fair and honorable 
settlement based upon the facts.” 

“Even more important; however, 
is the effect such dramatic price 
action would have on the general 
economic climate,” he added. 


Predicts Greater Sales 
His letter asserted that a $100 
price reduction on a car at the 
wholesale or factory level would 
mean an approximate reduction of 
$140 at the retail level. It pre- 
dicted that a resultant increase in 
sales of cars, estimated at a million, 
would offset the price reduction 
and “leave profits that would still’ 
be at enviable levels from the stand- 
point of most industrialists.” 
Reuther then projected arith- 
metically what each of the three 
companies’ profits would be after 
the proposed price reduction, as- 
suming that each shared propor- 
tionately in the sale of a million 
more cars. 
In every case, he said, the rate 
of return on investment would re- 
well above the average of 
12.1 percent for all manufac- 
turing. . 


Reuther said that “if in the 
course of ‘negotiations, a question 


‘should arise as to whether the 


granting of our demands would 
necessitate a restoration of part or 
all of the $100 price reduction, we 


would be willing to submit that © 


question to impartial review and 
to be guided in further negotiations 
by the results of such a review.” 

Reuther backed up his letters to 
the manufacturers with another to 
Pres. Eisenhower asking him to 
support the union’s plan. 
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Pretty Good Package: 


Machinists Triumph 


In Strike 


San Francisco—More than 8,000 Bay Area Machinists met the 
challenge of one of modern industry’s largest 


plined strike action and won. 
The California Metal Trades 


130 employers, yielded to the IAM determination and improved 
the “final offer” it made six weeks? 


earlier. 

IAM Grand Lodge Rep. John 
Byrnes described the settlement as 
“a pretty good overall package,” 
adding “we certainly taught the 
CMTA a darned good lesson that 
JAM members can’t be pushed 
around.” 

The dispute claimed national at- 
tention when the association or- 
dered its affiliated members to lock 
out the IAM. 

Byrnes said the two-year con- 
tract provides 13 to 20 cents an 
hour in wage boosts this year and 
next year will see an 11-cents 
across the board plus a cost of liv- 
ing adjustment. Pay of all premium 
employes will be based on their 
shift rate. 

The settlement also provides for 
vacation undiminished by time lost 


’ for sickness and accidents up to 


13 weeks, and in the case of in- 
dustrial accidents, up to 26 weeks. 
There are also improvements in 
holiday and vacation clauses and 
insurance benefits. 


AFLCIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1957. 
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|Hayes Warns 
Defense Put 


from current and anticipated lay- 
offs in the aircraft and guided mis- 
sile industry, Machinists Pres. Al 
J. Hayes warned the House and 
Senate Armed Services committees. 

The layoffs have occurred be- 
cause of Defense Dept. budget cuts. 
The millions of dollars invested 
in the training of skilled employes 
“is a permanent loss to the secu- 
rity of our country” if they find 
employment outside the industry, 
Hayes said. 

The IAM represents two-thirds 
of the organized employes in the 
industry, the nation’s largest em- 
ployer. 

“We- respectfully recommend,” 
Hayes said, “that Congress investi- 
gate the actual defense needs of 
our country to determine whether 
these cuts are appropriate at this 
time or whether these cuts will jeop- 
ardize the security of our country 
and the free world.” 


Nevada State AFL-CIO 


Fistablished 


Reno, Nev.—With some 175 
000 AFL-CIO members, voting 


delegates, representing about 25,- 
unanimous approval, the Nevada 


State AFL-CIO was established here in a smoothly-functioning, 


harmonious merger convention. 


Representing AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, Dir. Daniel V. 
Flanagan of Reg. 22 installed the 
charter which made Nevada the 
28th state to effect a merger. 


Ryan, Paley Elected 


Elected without opposition to 
head the new organization were 
Pres. James G. Ryan and Sec.- 
Treas. Louis Paley, who held simi- 
lar offices in the former State Fed- 
eration of Labor. ‘ 

Van Engelstead and William 
Friel, former president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
old State CIO Council, were elected 
two of the eight vice presidents. 

Merger resolutions were adopted 
unanimously, in both pre-conven- 
tions held by the former state 
bodies, and in the merger conven- 
tion, 

Political action, with emphasis 
on repeal of the state’s anti-labor 
“right-to-wreck” law, emerged as 
a key objective of the merged fed- 
eration. The “wreck” law will be 
on the Nevada general election bal- 
lot in 1958, for the fourth straight 
time. Passed in an initiative in 
1952, campaigns in 1954 and 1956 
almost succeeded in wiping it from 
the books. 


Attacks Malone 

William McSorley, COPE assist- 
ant director, warned that labor’s 
enemies are plotting a national 
open shop law. Tactics of reac- 
tionaries now, McSorley said, are to 
“smear all labor—and especially 
all labor leaders because of the 
misdeeds of a few.” 


McSorley entered into a delayed- 
action debate with Nevada’s sen- 


ior senator, Republican George 
Malone, who spoke earlier and left 
the convention hall before McSor- 
ley’s talk. , 

“The AFL-CIO has voting rec- 
ords on 30 important issues,” Mc- 
Sorley said. “It’s all in black and 
white—the senior senator from 
Nevada had only 28 percent ‘right’ 
votes.” 

Earlier Malone admitted to dele- 
gates he had voted for the jury 
trial amendment to the Civil Rights 
Bill. He blasted expenditures for 
foreign aid, and the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act. 

Margaret Thornburgh, western 
director of women’s activities for 
COPE, entered into the impromptu 
debate when on the following day 
she said of Malone’s position on 
foreign aid: “I disagree with him 
oni his isolationist policy, because I 
can’t believe America can go on 
its way alone.” 

The AFL-CIO and the Ethical 
Practices Committee were com- 
mended “for its obejctives and wil- 
lingness to clean its own house of 
those who would pervert their ob- 
ligations and responsibilities to the 
American trade union movement.” 

Of the McClellan committee, 
the resolution charged it is “ob- 
viously and with premeditated pre- 
judice and bias, carrying on its 
work with an avowed intent by its 
chairman and most of its members 
to create a climate” throughout the 
nation that would bring abowt a 
national “Right to Enslave” law. 

Other resolutions pounded out 
the legislative, education and other 
programs for the new federation. 
Per capita tax was set at 25 cents, 
with one-half earmarked for po- 
litical education, 


GIF TS ‘OF : CLO THIN from sympathizers were welcomed by members of Rubber Workers Local 


511 on strike at the O'Sullivan Heel Co., Winchester, Va. Women’s summer dresses were seized 
upon with particular eagerness, as this scene in the union clothing distribution center attests. — 


Partisan Row Imperils Enactment 


Of Right-to-Vote Legislation 


(Continued from Page 1), 4 
laws and decisions by intervening 
to seek federal court injunctions, 
was practically eliminated. - ~ 

The result was to make the bill, 
as advertised in advance, strictly a 
voting-rights bill, with Justice Dept. 
intervention only. in cases involy- 
ing interference with citizens’ rights 
to register and vote. 


Sec. IV, authorizing Justice 
Dept. action in behalf of indi- 
vidual citizens denied the ballot, 
was changed to allow jury trials 
when courts seek to “punish” 


Court Rules 
Seafarers 


Can Picket 


New Orleans—A federal court 
here has ordered Sheriff Chéster 
Wooten and other law enforce- 
ment officers to stop preventing the 
Seafarers from picketing the Su- 
perior Derrick Corp. 

Judge Herbert W. Christenberry 
ruled that the sheriff had deprived 
SIU representatives and members 
of their constitutional rights when 
he ordered them to stop picketing 
the plant and leave Plaquemine 
Parish “within five minutes.” 

The union sought the restrain- 
ing order after the sheriff arrested 
four strikers who had continued 
picketing the Superior Derrick fa- 
cility at Wood Park. The company, 
a subsidiary of Atlantic and Gulf 
Stevedores, operates heavy lift 
floating derricks in New Orleans 
harbor. 


Ohio Labor Moves 
Nearer to Merger 


Columbus, O. — Merger  sub- 
committees of the Ohio AFL and 
CIO state bodies have been in- 
structed to draft a constitution and 
other recommendations for a 
merger of the two units. 

The proposals will be submitted 
to the next meeting of the full 
merger committees, to be held 
soon. The sub-committee com- 
prises the presidents and secre- 
taries of the state federation of 
labor and the state industrial union 


council, 


officials in criminal contempt for 
violation .of injunctions against 
voting restraints. Judges could 
try officials for civil contempt 
without a jury. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and other groups that have 
led the civil rights fight endorsed 
the Senate version as inadequate 
but a substantial step forward. 

“We will not join with those who 
would delay or defeat the (Sen- 
ate’s) weakened measure in an ef- 
fort to obtain political advantage,” 
the council statement said. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, leader 
of the Montgomery, Ala., bus boy- 
cott, also endorsed the Senate ver- 
sion as “better than no bill at all.” 

“It is a step,” said King, “and 
that is something we haven't had 
in 87 years.” 

‘Credit’ at Stake 

Martin, captain of the Republi- 
can strategists, indicated that Ray- 
burn and the Democrats would 
have to agree to changes before 
the Rules Committee stalemate 
could be broken. 

Martin first urged substantial 
changes and later unveiled a single 
proposed amendment to make jury 
trial dependent on the severity or 


weakness of the“triminal penalties 
a judge might plan to impose for 
violations of an injunction. 

The Martin plan was promptly 
labeled_ unacceptable by Senate 
Democratic leaders, who also 
branded it a “face-saving” device 
that might weaken rather than 
strengthen the bill. : 

Rayburn and the Democrats 
wanted House changes confined to 
a minor revision restricting the 
jury trial clause of the Senate bill 
to the pending voting rights issue, 
rather than to a number of exist- 
ing laws not related to civil rights. 

The Rayburn amendment, ob- 
servers think, would readily be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. The Martin 
amendments are considered cer- 
tain to provoke the southern fili- 
buster previously avoided. 


The political fact behind the 
jockeying was a Republican ap- 
prehension that the Senate-passed 
bill could be labeled a “Demo- 
cratic” measure and that par- 
tisan “credit” thus might be 
gained by Democrats rather than 
the GOP. 


Unless and until the deadlock 
was broken, observers thought 
Congress might be held in session 
almost indefinitely instead of shut- 
ting up shop next week. 


fabulous “biggest little city in 


it’s true! 


what happened to him: 


spoke. 


So, aided and encouraged by 


He did.” 


It’s True! Anything 
Can Happen in Reno 


Reno, Nev.— Tis said that anything can happen in this 
Roberts, COPE area director, will swear it’s 


Roberts is blessed with wavy white hair and mustache and 
a debonair air that has earned him the honorary title of a 
Kentucky colonel (and he looks just like one, suh). Here’s 


He was standing in the lobby of the convention hotel one 
afternoon when two women came up to him. One of them 


“You look just like my father,” she said, “and I’m getting 
married this evening. Will you give me away, please?” 
Roberts thought she was kidding. It developed she wasn’t. 


McSorley and a throng of convention delegates hastily ‘in- 
vited’ to the event—Roberts gave the bride away. 


“We filled the place for them,” one of the delegate guests 
said. “There were so many there I would have 


been di 
pointed in Roberts if he didw't make a speech sfterwot. 


the world.” And now George 
true. Brother, 


COPE Assistant Dir. William 
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A Decisive Labor Day < 


| Be sige DAY 1957 is the 75th anniversary ‘of a holiday created 
by, and dedicated to>the working people of America. 

It was in 1882 that Peter J. McGuire conceived the idea of a 
special holiday for the workers and won endorsement of his idea 
from the New York City Central Labor Union. 

Today, for many Americans, Labor Day merely ‘provides. the 
last holiday week-end before the kids go back to school. Medita- 


tion about trade unions, if any, is apt to be conducted behind the |: 


wheel of a traffic-stalled car inching its way home from the beaches 
or the mountains. 
Nevertheless, on this 75th Labor Day, America’s union mem- 


bers might well do some hard thinking about our problems. 


x * * 


OUR UNIONS have had brilliant successes. As AFL-CIO Pres. 
Meany pointed out in his Labor Day statement, America’s unions 
“have helped to build and maintain high level prosperity.” 

And labor must keep working at that process—as Sec.-Treas. 
Schnitzler noted in an accompanying Labor Day message—to 
bring the benefits of decent income and working conditions to that 
“one-fifth of our nation that is ill-clothed, ill-housed and ill-fed.” 

Yet, a big and strong labor movement, in seeking to achieve 
its great objectives of a better life for the people, faces problems 
equally as serious as those which a weak, small labor movement 
faced in 1882, on the first Labor Day. 

we Rs 

LABOR IS BEING BLAMED—unfairly and without real basis 
—for the country’s creeping inflation. It is being blamed because 
it has performed its historic task of seeking to assure that Ameri- 
can workers can enjoy decent living standards. 


The security of America’s labor movement is under attack—| 


through mis-named ‘right-to-work’ laws which deprive labor in 18 
states of the right to union security contracts, and threats of similar 
laws in other states or on a national basis. 

The fundamental integrity of democratic labor is being ques- 
tioned by those who falsely generalize that because a small 
minority of union leaders have betrayed their trust, no union 
leader can be trusted. . 

Criticizing members of the McClellan Committee, or the mo- 
tives of those who seek to take advantage of the McClellan Com- 
mittee to attack labor, may certainly be warranted for the men and 
women of labor. But doing so does not solve labor’s problem. 

Labor can face the nation most effectively when the nation un- 
derstands that labor’s codes of ethical practices have the full sup- 
port of union members . . . that ethical practices are labor’s order 
of the day. 

’ There is nothing wrong with labor that its enemies can cure, 
by propaganda or by blunderbuss legislation. The AFL-CIO 
has demonstrated it is determined to keep labor’s house in clean 
order. That is the only certain, effective way to do it. 

Surely, we must resolve on Labor Day 1957 to go ahead with 
that challenging task. In doing so, we can help dispel the dark 
clouds, with their warning of storms ahead, that hover over the 
American trade union movement today. 
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AFL-CIO news 


Churches Call for Rededication 
To Moral and Ethical Values 


A rededication to moral and ethical values by all 
segments of society is called for in the annual La- 
bor Day messages of the Div. of Christian Life and 
Work of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., the Social Action Dept. of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, excerpts from which 
are given below. 


PROTESTANT 

Organized labor has become an increasingly re- 
sponsible partner in our national life. Union mem- 
bership and financial resources have grown tremen- 
dously in the past two decades, and the merger of 
the AFL and CIO has added new potentialities of 
strength. 

The rights of workers to share in the higher liv- 
ing standards which their energies and skills help 
to foster are generally recognized. Collective bar- 
gaining has proved its great value. Gains of such 
lasting importance to our entire society must be 
retained and enhanced. 

This growth in organized labor’s strength and in- 
fluence has added to its responsibilities. 
folding opportunities and pressing problems of our 
society present a challenge to labor and to all other 
responsible groups to rise to new levels of dedica- 
tion in thought and action on behalf of human wel- 
fare, justice and peace, here and throughout the 
world. 

There is substantial evidence that we have en- 
tered a new era in our material progress. But this 
era is also full of peril. New and heavy demands 
are placed on the Christian conscience: to seek 
Christian perspective on the distribution and use of 
increasing material abundance and a true sense of 
stewardship of its mounting benefits. Labor can 
make a unique and necessary contribution in the 
quest for solutions. 

The solution of these and other great problems of 
our society requires objective study and research, 
imaginative experimentation, enlightened policies in 
the common interest, and sustained action motivated 
by a spirit of good will. These paramount needs of 
our national life demand the sharpening of conscience 
and the dedication of effort on the part of all our 
people. We can meet them only with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of labor. Such cooperation our 
churches are bound to encourage. 


CATHOLIC 


During this year organized labor, to its great dis- 


comfort and embarrassinent, has been on trial almost 
continuously before the bar of public opinion, and 
the end is not yet in sight. 


__There is every reason to believe that when the 


The un- - 


current crisis has subsided and the last of the 
racketeers has been ferretted out and expelled from 
-union office, the labor movement will not only be 
stronger and more effective but will also be held 
in higher esteem than ever before. 

The willingness of the principal segments of or- 
ganized labor to admit and even to publicize their 
own misdeeds and to cooperate with the Congress 
augurs well for the future. Indeed, there are few if 
any precedents for the wholehearted cooperation 
which the AFL-CIO has given the McClellan Com- 
mittee. 

In the final analysis the responsibility for main- 
taining high ethical standards in the labor move- 
ment rests squarely, as a matter of conscience, on 
the millions of individual men and women who 
comprise the membership of the unions affiliated 
with the parent organization. 

It should be noted that the problem of rank-and- 
file apathy or indifference — the willingness of too 
many members to surrender their conscience to their 
union—is basically a religious problem. The only 
effective remedy is a genuine religious and moral 
revival in the best sense of the word. 


JEWISH 
' Unfortunately the American community is focus- 
ing much of its attention this year on the revelations 
of “certain practices” among some labor leaders 
which have distressed every right-thinking citizen. 
What is redeeming in this otherwise sorrowful 
spectacle is the laudatory response of the respected 
and trustworthy leadership of the labor movement 
which unhesitatingly rose to the moral challenge 
and, through its forthright action, restored the con- 
fidence of the American people in the labor union 
-movement. - 

From the point of view of Jewish religious tradi- 
tion, we hold that a basic moral and ethical challenge 
underlies any rectification of this situation, and until 
that challenge is recognized and reckoned with the 
ending of corruption and dishonesty may be but tem- 
porary. 

In our present economy of abundance, American 
society, and within it the labor movement, must not 
succumb to the overwhelming enticements of mate- 
rialism, the twentieth century version of paganism. 

If one is to judge by the expressions of moral con- 
cern voiced by the Ethical Practices Committee of 
the AFL-CIO and their subsequent actions designed 
to remedy the abuse, the American people can take 
heart that there is real prophetic vision with the dem- 
ocratic leadership of organized labor, and that vision 
will lead labor back to its early ethical, humanitarian, 
indeed Biblical moorings. 
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Labor Press Celebrates 130th Anniv 


MechanicsFreePress 
Earliest Labor Paper 


Labor Day-11957 marks the 130th anniversary of service of 
the labor press to the American labor movement. a 

In the summer of 1827 in Philadelphia, the Mechanics’ Free 
Press—the earliest labor paper of which copies have been pre- 
served—was organized. The first copy actually rolled off the 
presses the following January. 


Some 130 years later, the American labor press today is a gigan- 
tic industry serving some 18 million trade unionists with the labor 
viewpoint on issues of vital interest to the workingman. 

Interestingly, the labor press of today provides information to 
its readers on the same broad range of subjects as did its pioneer- | 
ing counterparts in the 1800’s: union activities, news of labor, po- 
litical action, legislative issues, community problems, etc. ; 

This is natural since the goal of the labor press today does not 
differ in the slightest from the goals of the early editors: promot- 
ing the welfare of the union members and the nation as a whole. 


Throughout the years the labor press has enjoyed great mo- 
ments in reporting major labor events and issues and many of 
its editors have achieved national historical fame. There are 
names like Samuel Gompers, Eugene Debs, Jonathan C. Fincher, 
Charles Ervin, Edward Keating, John C. Swinton, Oscar Amer- 
inger, and others. o. 

Just how large the labor press is today is difficult to ascertain. 
Most of labor’s 18 million members receive at least one union pub- 
lication. Many receive two or more. A conservative estimate of 
the total circulation should be in the neighborhdod of 25 million. 


\ 

All but a few of the 160 national and international unions today 
have publications. A number have more than one organ. In 
addition, there are approximately 200 top flight publications of 
state, local central bodies and very large local unions. 

This would place the regular labor press at 400 publications. In 
addition, it is estimated, there are some 5,000 publications of local 
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unions and union agencies. Some of these are published regularly, 
some sporadically. Some are printed, some mimeographed and 
some multilithed. The Auto Workers.alone, has 600 local union 
publications. There are several broad national publications like 
the AFL-CIO News, AFL-CIO department publications, Labor’s 
Daily and Labor, the railroad brotherhoods’ publication. 


In this year of 1957 it is generally conceded that the labor 
press is providing more and better news and education than ever 
before in history. Professional journalists, dedicated to the ob- 
jectives of organized labor, are editing more and more publica- 
tions. Poorly edited, poorly written, axe-grinding organs still 
plague the labor press but their numbers are decreasing. Racket 
sheets, posing as labor publications, are it hard going in 
face of intense opposition led by the Int'l. Labor Press Associa- 
tion. nis 

The ILPA, a professional society of AFL-CIO editors dedicated 
to raising the standards of the labor préss, has become a rallying 
point for those devoted to better labor journalism. ** 


The labor press, having successfully weathered its first 130 years, 
may face even greater challenges in the future as’ the American] ion; formed volunta “eta aa a Ranga ead 
industrial society solidifies and develops. which to carry on political aoiciite oe activity 

Recently, a dean of a major American journalism school told |more effectively, such as the AFL-CIO’s Committee 
a labor editor that he had placed most of his 1957 graduates with | Political Education (COPE), 
private industry. Organized industry, he said, is planning to con- The clearest measure of COPE’s growing 
centrate on its employe publications as never before to meet the| Stemgth this year has been expressed im state leg- 
challenge of the labor press. islatures. In only one state, Indiana, were support- 


ee ers of a union-wrecking “right-to-work” law suc- 
For most trade unionists, however, the labor press is the source| cessful, although the measure was made a matter 
of reliable information on which they depend. - 


of referendum in Kansas, In 14 other states, simi- 
“We believe only one-half of what we read in the daily papers,” to . ee sae Se ieee 5 

one trade unionist said recently. “We believe almost nothing we|. Workmen's a benefits were increased 

read in management publications. That’s why we've got to. have |i 19 States, and unemployment insurance payments 

Aur own labor papers, edited by people who believe as we do.” 


T is a far cry from 1894 when the Father of Labor 

Day himself, the late Peter McGuire, then secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor, asked the 
AFL Executive Council to send a man through New 
Hampshire in behalf of the candidacy of Sen. H. W. 
Blair “in view of his past services and efforts in behalf 
of the eight-hour law and the labor movement gen- 
erally.” 

The gains organized labor has achieved in the po- 
litical field since then are bright and many—and of 
benefit to America generally as well as to trade union- 
ists specifically. 

Mirror of COPE’s Strength : 
But the sharpest advances have been made since 


were boosted in 18. Minimum wage measures were 
passed in a number of legislatures, and introduced in 
others. . 

Due to the fact that state legislatures reflect quite 
quickly changes made in the political status of various 
groups, the record of labor legislation in 1957 is a 
good mirror of COPE’s strength in the various states. 

COPE officials believe that, without a doubt, the 
YY, Z™.\iabor movement has shown more political strength 

Z y Yy this year than at any previous time. They believe that 
its potential strength is still to be realized. ~ 

COPE believes that its basic task is getting AFL- 
CIO members, and their adult relatives, qualified to 
cast ballots on Election Day. 

Aim at 1958 Elections ~ 

COPE is cooperating in an intensive registration 
campaign in one congressional district to determine 
the most effective method of achieving increased reg- 

Z BE EO istration among minority groups. 

My wil Z UY Despite the fact that this is a non-con. 

Viley y Z Vga | campaign year, more local unions have achieved 100 

d Y, Yj Z percent collection of individual voluntary contribu- 
g tions up to the present date than ever before in a 

like period. 

The bulk of COPE’s work this year has been di- 
rected toward the 1958 congressional elections. Offi- 
cials and staff have been gratified by new evidence of 
interest in political education and organization as 
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Labor Has Chalked Up Great 
Gains in Field of Politics 


shown by conferences held with state and local union 


leaders in all areas of the U.S. except the south. Con- 
ferences in the south will be held in September and 
October. Attendance at these meetings exceeded by 
far those held in previous years. F 

The area conferences were devoted to a review of 
elections held thus far this year, and a discussion of 
election prospects for 1958. In every area, the feel- 
ing was expressed that if work is done along the lines 
laid down, substantial gains can be made in the num- 
ber of liberal congressmen and state legislators. 

Organized labor faces two major political prob- 
lems outside its own organization. One is the con- 
troversy over civil rights, in which other vital ques- 
tions of national policy are minimized. The other 
is the population movement from the cities into 
the suburbs, with the consequent loss of liberal 
strength in the cities and growth of conservative 
patterns in the suburbs due to the fact that voters 
moving to the latter generally adopt conservative 
suburban political views. 

Pointing out that Labor Day is as old as organ- 
ized labor itself, National Dir. James L. McDevitt 
of COPE recalled that when the day was first cele- 
brated in 1882, “organized labor, as we know it, was 
less than a year old and had only six unions with a 
total of 45,000 members.” ; 

: Problems Similar 

“Our union movement has come a long way since 
then with its 16 million members in 139 national and 
international unions,” he said. “But on the legisla- 
tive and political front, our problems are just about 
like what they were back in 1882. 

“Now — as then — we are asking for legislation 
which will promote peaceful collective bargaining. 
Now—as then—there are powerful employer groups 
who demand that the full power of federal court in- 
junctions be used on the side of the employer to crush 
necessary legitimate strikes. Then—as now—these 
employer groups raised the cry of labor monopoly 
in their effort to cut the labor movement into isolated, 
weak local unions by prohibiting them by law from 
helping one another. 

“What many of our people do not realize és that 
right now anti-labor lobbyists are soliciting large sums 
from businessmen to promote laws making it illegal 
for union members to participate im political educa- 
tion. 

“This year on Labor Day, I would like humbly to 
suggest that every AFL-CIO member ask himself: 


Am I registered? Have I given $1 to COPE? Dol | 


know if my congressman is friendly to labor? 

“If the answer to all three questions is yes, then 
that trade unionist is entitled to enjoy the Labor Day 
holiday with the knowledge that he is doing his part 
to assure many more happy: prosperous Labor Days 


for himself and his children. wail 
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A Little Knowledge Can Be a Dangerous Thing 
FINISH SCHOOL! GET YOUR DIPLOMA! 
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How fo Buy: 


Interest Hike Hit; Shopping Tips 


By Sidney Margolius 
IGHER mortgage rates, bigger price tags on 
1958 cars, increased charges for tires and other 


car equipment, and peak prices for the year for 


meat and other important foods combine at this 
time of year to put your family in the worst cost-of- 
living squeeze we've had yet. 

The cruelest blow 
to families needing 
homes, and. ulti- 

* mately to the entire 
economy, is the raise 
in the FHA mort- 
gage rate to 5.75 per- 
cent from 5.5. The 
change -was_ an- 
nounced as an in- 
crease from 5 to 

5.25 percent, but 

the home buyer must 

also pay an FHA 
premium of one-half 
of 1 percent. 
This is the 

fourth boost since 
1953, when the FHA rate was 4.75 percent, and 
the second in less than a year. Thus, since 1953 
the mortgage interest rate has been raised 21 per- 
cent, which means a home buyer must pay an 
additional $2,000 in interest over the life of a 
$12,000, 25-year mortgage, and $2,780 if the 
mortgage is for 30 years. 

To pay off that 25-year $12,000 mortgage at 5.75 
percent, you now will repay a total of $22,350 in 
principal and interest, and on the 30-year mortgage, 
about $25,000. You now actually pay in interest as 
much as it costs to build the house. 

To you personally, the interest rate-rise means: 

1—Your present home takes on new financial 
value, whether you are an owner with an older 


Union-Backed Boxing Tourney 
In Seattle Proves Huge Success 


By Bill Holloman ; 

Seattle, Wash. (PAI)—Nearly 15,000 excited fight 
fans cheered the Intl. AAU Boxing Tournament as 
top-rated amateur boxers from 15 nations fought 
for coveted diamond belts. 

A good portion of the lusty cheers came from or- 
ganized labor, for unions of Seattle and the na- 
tion played a major role in bringing the tourna- 
ment to this country, and union members were 
well in evidence among the fans. Seattle business- 
man A. L.. Neff, whose enthusiasm and. constant ef- 


forts over two years led to the promotion of the ~ 


tournéy, was frank in his disappointment over the 
size of the crowd but highly elated over the per- 
formance of the boxers. 

The tourney was a slug-fest the like of which 
even the most rabid fight fam mever witnessed. ~ 
Scrappers from around the world shoved leather 
with grim determination. 

- Each battle had the same amount of grimness. 

The fighters, all champs in their own right, knew 


they were carrying the honors of their individual © 


countries and they fought as though it were the 
last bout in their career. 

The United States wrapped up the team title with 
19 points. Next came Hawaii with 16, followed by 


_ Point to as having helped to create. 


lower-rate mortgage or a renter with a relatively 
reasonable lease. 

2—If you are seeking a home, existing houses 
with lower-rate mortgages take on added value if 
you can manage the larger down payment or get 
the seller to take back a second mortgage for less 
than 6 percent. 

3—If you are shopping for a mortgage, a con- 
ventional mortgage at 5.5 percent means a little 
lower monthly payment than the new FHA rate 
of 5.25 percent plus one-half of 1 percent, and 
also a larger tax deduction. The more you can 
put down and the shorter the term of the mort- 
gage, the better your chances of getting a little 
lower rate of interest. 

4—The right of prepayment without penalty” be- | 
comes more vital than ever. 

Here is other information you can use in autumn 
shopping: 

CARS: Reports from Detroit at this writing indi- 
cate prices of the 1958 cars will be 4 percent higher, 
with the popular-price models costing $30-$75 more 
than last year, and middle-price makes about $100. 
Tire prices have just been raised 3-5 percent by all 
makers with the exception, so far, of Firestone. 
Look for the annual Labor Day tire sales to beat 
this latest increase. 

BACK-TO-SCHOOL CLOTHING: Just buy what 
you immediately need; clothing prices are highest 
at the beginning of the fall with cut-rate sales be- 
ginning in October. Corduroys are relatively rea- 
sonable this year. If you buy flannel, which tends 
to wear out quickly, preferably get a blend of wool 
and at least 15 percent nylon. Gabardine in a blend 
of rayon, dacron and nylon is long-wearing and 
reasonable. 

_FOOD: The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
price index went up six weeks in a row this sum- 
mer, to reach its highest level in over two years. 
You'll feel this rise at retail next month. 

Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius. 


Cuba with 12; Mexico, 9; Canada and China, 4 each, 
and Japan, 1. Points were based on three points for 
a championship, two points for a runner-yp, and a 
semi-final winner, one. 
Both Mexico and Cuba are interested in having 
the tournament during the next two years, with the 
strong, possibility of it returning to this country— 
most likely at Seattle’s World Fair—in 1960. 
Neff makes no secret about the starring role 
' Tabor had in helping make the tourney a reality. 
“Two things caused labor, I think, to be inter- 
ested,” Neff said. “One is that boxing is one of 
the greatest of all sports and has universal fans. 
The other is that a tournament like this creates 
global good-will.” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany agreed with the 
Seattle businessman. So did other labor leaders, na- 
tionally and locally. They helped promote the proj- 
ect and pushed ticket sales. 
All profits that finally may be realized from the 
tournament in Seattle will go to CARE and the 
United Nations Childrens Intl. Emergency Fund. 
But in addition to whatever the monetary profit 
might be, there’s the vast amount of international 
good will that was created—a task that labor can 
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Hollywood Observer: 
Cagney Oscar-Bent 
In Chaney Portrayal 


By Paul Patrick. 


eS belaboring the point, it’s doubtful if 
show business has produced any three other personalities with 
so much in common and yet as bewilderingly dissimilar as George 
M. Cohan, Lon Chaney and James Cagney. 

Cohan and Chaney long since have gone to their reward in what- 
ever niche may be reserved for troupers who believe in giving their 
all to entertain the multitudes who establish ent as stars. 

This brings us to Mr. Cagney. 

It is pleasant to record that in his newest seititis picture, U-D’s 
“Man of a Thousand Faces,” Cagney bids fair to have earned ‘with 
his portrayal of Lon Chaney what he previously won with his 
portrayal of George M. Cohan—an Academy Award for most 
outstanding acting. 
~ It must be all of 15 years since Cagney won his first Oscar for his 
interpretation of Mr. Cohan in “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” In be- 


tween then and now, he has given us many a another sterling perform- 
ance. — 

- Yet it won’t surprise. if history’s judgment i is that Cagney’s s finest 
Certainly, as a tour 


hour comes in “Man of a Thousand Faces.” 


JAMES CAGNEY steps out with Jane Greer and Dorothy Malone 


film “Man of a Thousand Faces.” 


de force in the realm of acting, this is a memorable occasion and 
one to delight students of the cinema art. 

This is the personal story of Lon Chaney, as written by Ralph 
Wheelwright. It is not so much an account of the grotesque screen 
parts and characterizations made famous by Chaney—though a 
number of these such as Quasimodo in “Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
the old lady of “The Unholy Three,” the clown of “Laugh, Clown, 
Laugh” and the “Phantom of the Opera,” are masterfully portrayed 
by Cagney—as it is a soul-searching and dramatic look at the man 
behind the masks. 

Cagney brings the man Chaney, himself, alive. Chaney’s moth- 
‘er and father were deaf mutes and all of Chaney’s life and the 
lives of many of those around him were affected by this fact. Not 
the least of Cagney’s achievements in this film is his mastery of 
the sign language of the deaf and dumb. 

No short review such as this can attempt to give credit everywhere 
credif is due in such an outstanding movie. The entire cast is ex- 
cellent but special mention should be made of the roles created by 
Dorothy Malone as Chaney’s first wife, Jane Greer as the chorus 
girl who becomes the second Mrs. Chaney, Celia Lovsky as Chaney’s 
mother and Robert J. Evans as the boy genius, Irving Thalberg. 

“Man of a Thousand Faces” is presently playing special roadshow 
engagements in a limited number of cities. It will be released gen- 
erally in theatres throughout the U.S. in September. For those so 
inclined, the picture can be a real “tear jerker” for Chaney’s was 
not a happy life. But whatever you like in the way of movie enter- 
tainment, don’t miss this one. Caghey’s virtuoso performance is 
more than worth the price of admission. 

kk kk 

WHO REMEMBERS THE “MIN AND BILL” MOVIES star- 
ring Wallace Beery and Marie Dressler? Well, MGM is going to 
make a seriés of “Min and Bill” television films, starring Peggy Wood 
and Chill Wills. Miss Wood was “mama” in the “I Remember 
Mama” TV programs. 

: * * & 

PRODUCER - DIRECTOR ARCHIE MAYO is being mighty 
secretive about the contents of his current Allied Artists production 
“The Beast of Budapest.” For the first time in his 41-year movie 
career, Mayo has ordered his sets “closed” to all except essential 


last October. 


(right), who play his two wives (different times, of course) in the new ~ 


craftsmen and artists. Story is based on the Hungarian riots of — 
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ifm Often Wrong: 4 


Politicos Make 


Hay 
‘Via Baseball Moves 


By Joe Miller 
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Soup fo Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell” 
LEARNED, at the age of six, that 2 plus 2 equals 
4. This is a very neat arrangement, but it 
doesn’t work out in real life. Ih real life you end 
up with odd fractions, little dabs of leftovers and 


Hard Answers—Easy Questions 


pees California politicians have been smarting over the 
tremendous publicity that San Francisco’s Mayor George 
Christopher has been receiving for his “bring-the-Giants-to-town” 
campaign. ~ A 
-The reason for their unhappiness is that Christopher, a Republi- 
can, plans to run for the U.S. Senate seat being vacated by William 
Knowland. So do a number of other Bear state politicos—and they 
figure the Christopher build-up as the “Father of Big League Base- 
pall in California” has given him a running start for Knowland’s 
Senate seat. : 
“Christopher has received a million dollars’ worth of free publicity 
aiready, and the end isn’t in sight,” grumbled another G.O.P. Senate 
sspirant. “All he’s done to get it has been to fly to New York to 
sll a deal that was in the bag anyway. But I don’t blame him for 
making the most out of it. I just wish I was the one who had thé 
chance.” 5 


It should be noted, as a matter of fact, that the entire West 
Coast venture of the Giants and Dodgers has had a curiously po- 
litical smell to it. The first serious inkling of the Dodgers’ move | 
was aired this winter, just before the mayoralty campaign in Los 
Angeles. — 

This was like throwing a fat pitch down the alley, and Norris Poul- 
son, the incumbent Republican mayor, proceeded to belt it right out 
of the park. He leaped to the leadership of the “bring-the-Dodgers- 
to-L.A.” movement—even taking a contingent to Florida, of all 
places, to plead the case with Brooklyn Pres. Walter O’Malley—and 
his political opposition disintegrated in the face of this nonpartisan{ 
civic chauvinism. Safely reelected, Poulson immediately turned 
over the publicity drums to Christopher, his San Francisco counter- 


Across the nation, the Republicans also are trying to gain some 
political capital out of the New York scramble. The idea is that 
the big move is a Republican hit in California and a Democratic 
error in New York—which is a pretty neat political parlay, if it works. 


This is not to imply that the Grand Old Party has an exclusive 
on the tie-in of sports and politics. In Wisconsin, where a special 
election will be held Aug. 27 to fill Joe McCarthy’s Senate seat, 
Democrat, Bill Proxmire has pitched part of his campaign on the 
idea: “This is the year for the Braves—and Proxmire.” The refer- 
ence is, of course, to the fact that Milwaukee has three times run 
second best in the National League and Proxmire has lost three 
races for governor. 

“Sf all you Braves’ fans vote for me, I'll win,” the Democrat 
recently told a statewide television audience. 


One die-hatd Braves fan didn’t quite cotton to this suggestion, 
however. In a letter to the Milwaukee Journal, he suggested that 
both Proxmire and his Republican opponent, Walter Kohler, retire 
from the race in favor of one Red Schoendienst. Red is the Braves’ 
great second baseman who has sparked them to such a command- 
ing lead in the NL race. 

Perhaps this affinity between sports and politics indicates a grow- 
ing trend. Last year, you may recall, the University of Washington 
fired its football coach, Johnny Cherberg, who had succeeded Howie 
Odell, also canned. 

What did Cherberg and Odell do? Instead of quietly fading into 
the shadows, they sought vindication by running for public office— 
Cherberg for lieutenant governor and Odell for King (Seattle) county 
commissioner. Both of them won in a walk, which may have given 
pause to university presidents thinking of firing coaches. Don’t fire 
the coach. He may get elected goverhor—and fire you! 

This recalls a conversation I gverhead last year in the U.S. Senate 
restaurant between Mike Monroney and Bud Wilkinson, Democratic 
senator and bipartisan football coach of Oklahoma respectively. 
They were arguing over which was tougher—coaching or politics. 
Finally Monroney concluded the argument. 

“One thing I do know, Bud,” he said. “In both coaching and 
politics, you have to please the people—or get thrown out on your 
ear.” 


boys must be present to assure a partner for 
girl? 


jangled nerves. 
The following are a few 


arithmetic problems 

culled from life. 
- They are story prob- 
lems. I guess you 
might call them sad 
story problem ques- 
tions. 

Q—If a child 
-walks two blocks in 
10 minutes, how 
long will it take him 
to walk 20 blocks? 


A—No self-re- 
specting . child. 
would dream of 
walking 20 blocks. 
He’d insist on be- 
ing driven ‘in the - 
car. 


Q—If 20 socks go into the wash, how many 


\ 


pairs does that make? 


A-—Eight. Four socks will have no mates. 


Q—If 25 girls are invited to a dance, how many 
every 


For Your Health's Sake: 


Labor Medical 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


N May, 1957, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
voted a financial grant to the Association of La- 
bor Health Administrators to enable the Association 
to assist labor groups confronted with the restrictive 
actions by medical societies. ; 
- When the pattern of restrictive action by the 
, various state medical 
societies became evi- 
dent (particularly in 
the states of Colo- 


rado, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania), the 
ALHA called an 


urgent meeting. At- 
tending were busi- 
ness and medical ad- 
ministrators of la- 
bor and consumer- 
sponsored medical 
centers; union offi- 
cers and trustees of 
existing or future 
centers (some of 
whom were encoun- 
tering active resistance by medical societies to their 
efforts to establish medical programs for their 
members); attorneys who had previous experience in 
legal action brought by consumer groups against 
medical societies; and a number of other persons 


_ A—There is no answer to this question. No 
matter how many boys are present, five girls 
will be swamped with partners, 15 girls will have 
a moderately good time, and five girls will spend 
the evening hiding in the powder room. 
Q—If two children are provided-with four lolli- 
pops, how many will each child have? 
A—The bigger child will have three, the smaller 
child, one. ; 
Q—If a single batch of spaghetti serves four 
people, will double the recipe provide two meals for 
four people? 
A—No. A double recipe will serve four people 
‘one meal plus enough left over for half a person. 
Q—How old would a baby girl born in 1914 be 
today? ; 
A—39, 


Q—If 150 children eat one and one-half peanut 4 


butter sandwiches each, how many sandwiches would 

this total? 

; A—You cannot find 150 children who would 
all eat one kind of sandwich, even peanut butter. 
Some children will hate peanut butter, some will 
be tired of-it, and some will be allergic to it. At 
least two kinds of sandwiches are essential. 
Chopped egg is nice. Hamburgers and wienies 
are best of all. 

Q—lIf one man can paint a fence in six hours, 
how long will it take to complete the job if he en- 
lists the help of his neighbor. 

A—lIt’s hard to say. A couple of beers can 
prolong a job indefinitely. 


Guide Asked 
who have been active in the field of medical care 
planning. 

Nelson Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security hoped that out of the pool- 
ing of experiences and the_general discussion a step 
would be taken to meet the growing threat against 
labor’s medical plans. 


The meeting adopted a resolution asking the 


ALHA to suggest to the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Social Security to establish a guide and policy for 
unions to follow and to obtain and offer assist- 
ance in instances of resistance and restraint by or- 
ganized medicine to labor’s medical plans. 


In May a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Social Security met with ALHA representatives. 
The subcommittee agreed that consumers of medical 
services should have the right to select a medical 


program which, in their judgment, was best de- — 


signed to meet their needs. 


The ALHA has agreed to use part of the ap- 
proved grant for the preparation of three state- 
ments. One will contain information useful to un- 
ions interested in the development of health serv- 
ice programs; a second wifi be a brief prepared by 
competent attorneys having special knowledge and 
experience in this field; and the third statement writ- 
ten by a group of physicians experienced in the 
practice of medicine in a labor or consumer-spon- 
sored health cénier will be addressed to the medical 
profession. 


OHIO BARBERS’ WEEK was protlaimed-for Sept. 8 to 14 by Gov. C. William O’Neill in answer to 
the request of the Ohio State Association of Barbers Guild and Beauticians. O’Neill, second from right, 
is seen handing the proclamation which lauds barbering as “an ancient and honorable profession” to 
Pres. Clarence D. Wright of the association. Looking on (left to right) are John A. Miklos, Local 
:| 204, Columbus; Charles J. Moscarino, Local 129, Cleveland; Vincent Hogue (between Wright and 

O'Neill), Local 49, Cincinnati, and State Sec. E. M. Sanders. 
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By George Meany | 
President, AFL-CIO _ 


PPE is good reason for widespread belebtition of 


Labor Day this year, because more men and women — 


are employed at higher wages and under better working 
conditions than ever before in the history of the country. 

That simple but all-important fact is not an accident 
of fate. It is a direct result of putting into practice the 
American concept of an Lange A economy—of con-. 
stantly increasing production with everyone sharing the 
rewards. 

Political parties never hesitate to claim credit for 
bringing about national prosperity. Public officials also 
have been known to make sweeping claims of that sort. 
Some of our major industries vie with each other in 
advertising campaigns to convince the public that their 
own particular activities are the key to the nation’s eco- 
nomic welfare. Yet seldom, if ever, are the contribu- 
tions of the trade union movement given proper recog: 
nition. - 

' There are two principal ways in which ‘end unions, 
-as such, have helped to build and maintain high-level 
prosperity. ‘I am not speaking of the actual work per- 


formed by the members of trade unions, nor of the in- © 


creased skills and efficiency promoted and achieved by 
union programs. Let us consider here simply the higher 
wages and shorter hours of work which unions have at- 
tained not only for their members, but for all workers. 
The record is so clear that I don’t believe it necessary 
for me to cite any detailed proof. At the turn of the cen- 
tury. before unions were very strong, a worker*who earned 
$15 a week for 60 hours of work, was considered well 
paid. Today the average factory wage for a 40-hour 


. ‘week is over $80. Millions of skilled workers make as 


much as $120 a week. The rise in the number of men 
and women employed is tremendous—from about 27 mil- 
lion to over 65 million. 

Now let’s do a little arithmetic. This increase in the 
number of those employed means that an extra $4 billion 
a week is being pumpéd into the pockets of working fami- 
lies of this country, as against worker income 50-odd 
years ago. On an annual basis, it amounts to over $200 
billion a year. 

That jump in mass purchasing power is the real secret 
of America’s economic success. 

It is not only a secret but a mystery to people in other 
lands. Frequently, in miy travels in Europe and South 
America I have been asked to account for America’s eco- 
nomic strength. My answer is this: 

“In America, the man who helps to build a house can 
afford to buy one; the man who puts together an auto- 
‘mobile earns enough to buy one; the factory worker 


By William F. Schnitzler 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 


N this Labor Day, the unique holiday on which 
America pays tribute to her working men and wom- 
en—one-fifth of our nation is ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed. 
That's a hard, cold fact that the American labor move- 
ment not only will not forget, but is determined to elim- 
inate from our national scene. 

Certainly America can’t be satisfied when, today, 20 
percent of the citizens of the greatest, wealthiest, most 
powerful nation in the world live under conditions which 
can only be characterized as intolerable. No man of 
honesty could call that prosperity. 

On this Labor Day 1957, there are more than 30 mil- 
lion Americans who live in families whose annual income 
is less than $2,000’a year, less than $40 a week. 

Lots of them are hungry. Many earn so litfle that 
they are unable to provide their children with decent, 
health-giving food, nor with homes that are warm and 
habitable to say nothing of comfortable. They are the 
fathers who are unable to supply their families with 
clothes that are adequate, shoes that are whole, or medi- 
cal care when they need it. 

These are the families who have little hope for a future 
that’s brighter, for a tomorrow worth living for. 

Why is there poverty in our country? Is it because the 
American free enterprise system cannot provide enough 
work for all? Is it because there isn’t enough wealth 
created in our great land so that all of us can earn a fair 
share? Is it because millions of Americans are lazy and 
indolent and spurn the opportunity to earn an adequate 
living? 

The American trade union movement says emphatically 
and resoundingly “no.” 

There is no necessity for one-fifth of our people to live 
in grinding, miserable poverty. There is no necessity for 
‘want or hunger or need in the midst of the plenty which 
America can achieve. 

xk*k 
ee ates dik toes 
of America—those so-called distressed communities 
where chronic unemployment is the rule not the exception. 

We believe that the plight of these people can and must 
be alleviated. The problem of these areas is more than 
that of the workers who are job hungry or of their fami- 
lies who hayen’t known a decent meal in a long while. 

It is also the plight of the doctors and storekeepers in 
those towns—the teachers and the professional people— 


all those whose livelihood is dependent upon the purchas- 
ing power of the workers’ paycheck. 


| Who inakes radio snd television sets and refrigerators _ 
and washing machines can buy them.” ~~ 


Before there can be mass production, there must? be — 


the power of mass consumption, made possible by high 
union wage standards and working conditions, In coun- 
tries where workers lack the purchasing power to buy 
what they need and what they would like, mass produc- 
tion does not exist. 

Yet some employers in this country still complain about 
having to pay high wages, forgetting that those very high 
wages are helping to keep him in business and ae it 
possible for him to earn increased profits. 

Kk 
VERY American businessman and every American 
farmer should realize by now that they must sell in 
order to keep on producing and that they would not be 
able to sell ie the great majority of American work- 
ers were earning high income. 

The purpose of this message is not merely to give the 

‘trade union movement a pat on the back for its contribu- 


tions to nafional prosperity, but to explore how that pros- | 


perity can be maintained for the benefit of all elements 
“in our population. 

The main threats ahead to continued economic well- 
being stem from two directions. The first is inflation; 
te second, 2 Tapa. Gt mens. Coates ene. fe 
automation. 

Inflation, simply defined, makes your dollar worth 
less and less and less. In terms of pre-war days, today’s 
dollar is worth only about 50 cents. Obviously we have 
had considerable inflation in the last 16 years. If infla- 
tion continues unchecked, the dollar may shrink even 
further. 


While a great deal has been said in recent months about. 


the danger of inflation, there has been no serious attempt 
to track down its cause and to halt its spread. 

One of the symptoms of inflation is higher prices. Some 
industrialists and their friends in Congress have tried to 
put the blame on labor for price increases. Higher wages, 
they say, force the employer to charge higher prices and 
thus an inflationary spiral begins. 

This argument sounds plausible, but it.is full of holes. 

In many cases, higher wage rates do not mean higher 

wage- costs, because of labor-saving, production im- 

\ provements. In: other cases, employers have. raised 

prices far beyond their increased labor costs. Big busi- 

ness in recent years has taken’ more than its share of 

profits and has insisted on charging the consuming pub- 
lic all the traffic would bear. 

There used to be a time when business expansion was 
financed by new investment—what was called risk capital. 
Reraeays, big business either gets Uncle Sam to pay for 


The American labor movement will never concede 
that a nation with the ability, the know-how, the wealth 
and the resources which the United States possesses, 
cannot solve such problems so as to benefit not only 
workers but ali the people in these hard-hit commu- 
nities. 

Of course, this isn’t the only reason why a fifth of our. 
nation lives in poverty. For many, the answer lies in 
the wage policies of America’s sub-standard industries— 
the industries whose wage levels depend upon the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act and, more especially, those in- 
dustries which are unfairly exempt from the coverage of 
that act. 

In 1956 the Congress finally increased the federal min- 
imum wage to $1 an hour, which, while still not good 
enough is certainly a substantial improvement. But to- 
day, 20 million Americans still have no protection at all 
against sub-standard wages. 

The American labor movement has fought long and 
hard to bring the coverage of this act to those workers 
who need it most. We have suggested to the Congress 
that genuine small businesses—the family-owned and 
operated grocery store or boarding house, for example 
—be exempt from such coverage. But we rebel against 
allowing the giant chain stores to masquerade as small 
business and pay their employes wages which are below 
the basic level which provides a decent standard of 
living. 

Unfortunately, this year, the Congress has made no 
progress in this field. In part, this results from indecision 
and from a lack of confidence in America and her future 
on the part of the Administration. In part, the lack of 
results is due to the.concerted and successful lobbying of 
these powerful chain corporations. 

But in great part the failure of the Congress to act re- 
sults from the strange double standard of economic moral- 
ity of our time—the double standard which says it is fine 
and right for corporation presidents to receive substantial 
wage increases but it is wrong and un-American for cor- 
poration employes to act in a concerted manner to get 
a 10-cent-an-hour wage boost. 

The establishment of an economically realistic floor un- 
der our nation’s wage level is more than an immediate 
matter of concern for our workers. It is as well a buttress 
for our entiré economy. 


A family where the man makes less than $2,000 a year 


is not, for example, purchasing all the food it wants and | 


needs and could consume. 


The potential food supply that these families would 
purchase if they could is staggering. If ail of these fami- 


| Meany Tells Why We Celebrate Labor Day 


new factories through the fast tax write-off system OF get, 

its customers to pay by means of higher. prices that bring 
in surplus profits. 
“ kk* 

E of the AFL-CIO believe very strongly that ther 
should be a full-scale, impartial congressional jp. 
vestigation of the whole price-profit-wage relationship a 
it affects the cost of living, so that some effective and in. 

« telligent program can be launched to combat inflation. 
So far as wages are concerned, the facts are crystaj 
clear. If wages go down, purchasing power shrinks, fag. 
tories are forced to close down and the nation is afflicteg 
with disastrous deflation. If wages stand still, our coup. 


try and its economy cannot go forward. When the econ. § 


omy is frozen, there is no incentive for increasing produc. 
tion and creating new jobs for the young people who 
enter the labor market each year. Thus, standing sti} 
actually means drifting backward in terms of the nation, 
economy. 

At the same time, the trade union movement realizg 
that workers cannot get more out of a business enterprise 
than they put in. The function of unions is to obtain 
for workers a fair share of the wealth they help to pro. 
duce. Our movement in America recognizes the right 
of private capital and private management likewise tg 
receive a fair share of the rewards of production. It is 
only when profits soar away out of line that we became 
critical of the profits system. 

From labor’s point of view, automation should not 

be considered a threat but a great opportunity. Auto. 

- matic machinery requiring fewer man hours of labor on 

a product ought to bring about higher wages and dras- 

tically reduced working hours, eventually, But there 

is some danger of widespread displacement of workers 

in the transition period and we believe that labor, man- 

agement and the government should begin undertaking 

@ program now to prevent needless unemployment and 
suffering. 

All in all, despite these problems, the outlook for labor 
is promising. If we can preserve world peace and 
strengthen the forces of freedom, we should be able to 
cope with any economic troubles that may arise. 

The American trade union movement will be in a much 
stronger position to carry on the good fight for human’ 
justice as a result of unity. The merger process, initiated 
when the AFL-CIO was formed, is now cementing the 
forces of labor at the State and local levels. Already we 
have demonstrated the sincerity of our pledge to keep 
the labor movement clean of communism and corruption. 
With invigorated spirit and the support of the general pub- 
lic as well as our own members, we propose to go for- 
ward during the coming year with the job of building for 
a better America. 


Labor's Goal to End Poverty, Says Schnitzler 


lies had an adequate income there would be no farm sur 
plus and no need for expensive soil banks. 

It isn’t only the farmers who would benefit. We hear 
a good deal from big business executives and from certain 
people in government about increasing the productivity 
of America’s factories and work shops. But they fail to 
realize that productivity without customers is ridiculous, 

Not a single General Motors executive would be 
driving around in his Cadillac today if millions of work- 
ers weren’t buying Chevrolets. You can’t sell a wash- 
ing machine to a man who is being put through the 
economic wringer. 

We can’t have high production in America without 
high consumption. We can’t have high sales without high 
incomes. That’s just a basic economic fact of life. 

kkk " 

‘yarn is another group in our economy that needs’ 

understanding and,aid if we are going to eliminate 

poverty—the retired worker who devoted his life to pro 

ucing a share of this nation’s wealth. This summer, ia 

the wealthiest nation in the world, the average check of 

a retired single worker under our Social Security is $63.91 
a month, or only about $15 a week. 

Obviously, there has to be a higher Social Security 
level so that these workers can live in health and decency. 

The cost of living for these elderly citizens has gone 
up just in exactly the same ratio as it has gone tp for all 
ofus. It is our contention that America can and must d0 
something to help them. 

Don’t forget that every cent they receive they spend; 
that every cent they spend helps keep the wheels of out 
economy going. 

America’s forgotten fifth are in this plight because of 
illness, industrial accidents, old age; because of economic 
conditions in their home town or in their farm areas at 
which they have no individual control. i 

The Amercan trade union movement does not intend 
to forget these people—whether they are members of our 
unions or not. 

We want and we intend to have an America where 
poverty is a word in the history books, not a living real- 


That is the ision of the American labor movement 
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: ity for millions, That means that we must build a 
economy which has concern for all, not just for the cash 
register set—an America where there are no slums, 
where there are no dilapidated schools, where there is 
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Vandercook. Says: 


—=ITS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 
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o Eisenhower Hitting Popularity Skid 
“Willa iclion (This column is excerpted sen the nightly American people, witnessing the repeated proofs of 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- _ the rejection of their favorite ¥ Congress, are puz- 
theae WHEN CONGRESS ADJOURNS Sen. Knowland of Californi mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to zled. y e P 
I in. 3 ‘ en. Knowland of Calitormia,! Vandercook over the ABC network’ Monday In Washin hat has frankl 
ip aff the Senate Republican floor leader, will walk into the biggest po- - ; gton, w nigel y become 
: see : . through Friday at 10 p. m., EDST.) the « the President” 
d in ff jitical fight of his life. He plans to stump his state, with 40 speeches 4 is 5 case againet ent” seems all too clear. 
n. of more, to pave the way for a drive next year for the governor- HANKS to an overwhelmingly Republican press, : his too-avid wish to be liked by everyone and to 
‘ystal and the presidency thereafter. the truth has been concealed far longer than when agree with everyone, Pres. Eisenhower has often 
- ship— Pp cy is ha ll: f he |2 similar. fate overtook former presidents. But with come close to appearing to be without sure convic- 
icted Knowland hasn’t announced xan Son. QUveenot; the humiliating rejection by the House of the repeated _ tions of any kind. Mr. Eisenliower’s increasing — 
oun. has merely said he will not seek re-election to the Senate. But | request by the White House for adequate funds for _ habit of contradicting himself, of blowing hot and 
con § Mrs. Knowland says she “believes” he will run for governor. |the Foreign Aid program, the secret is out at last. cold, on every major issue, has left even those leg- 
\duc. § And Calffornia’s incumbent Republican Gov. Goodwin J. Knight , The effective control of  j,jators who would like to be his most earnest fol- 
Who certainly thinks he will have to. face Knowland in the GOP ati cohecrgprs tise Of _ ppwers -wnsare Of: what it is tht dee Peedtdent really 
an pies ag oa of the “haiary 48 wants. 
| Knight, indeed, has just smashed one of those rumors that the American government. . The failure of the President to citi up vigorously 
lies curiously gain wide circulation in the press despite their inherent has now reached the low- im behalf of the school construction bill let that essen- 
pias implausibility—the rumor that he would “step aside” in favor of dak. bb OF tb Career, tial act go by default, when a change of just five 
btain @ Knowland and run, instead, for Knowland’s vacated Senate seat. The President finds his House votes would have altered the result. When 
pro | Knight’s reaction to publication of this fantasy was sharp. popularity with the voters the school bill failed of passage, Pres. Eisenhower, it 
right # He announced that he was a candidate for re-election himself. no longer duplicated, nor #8 recalled, then expressed no particular regret. 
© tol He acknowledged that both Knowland and another fellow Cali- sa Ariggabiase, among aa ‘ It or a as is —— said, that - 
It is § fornian, Vice Pres. Nixon, are “able” presidential aspirants. elected representatives of President has beenmore interested in winning politi- 
ate F put de ovat hase California, he said would not pe ie the elec- Vandercook Goeksnme woes. Trove . <a Ciack St suppcating an etective Civil: Rights 


tion for governor to be used as a “pawn” in the Nixon-Knowland 
presidential rivalry. 

In short, Knowland will not get the governorship on a silver 
platter. He is going to have to fight for it, and Knight is a for- 
midable opponent. " 

‘ : * * * 


KNOWLAND, IT MAY FAIRLY BE SAID, is one of the 
enigmas of the Senate. He works tolerably within the framework 


of the two-party system and the elaborate traditions of the upper |; 


chamber. This requires some flexibility. 

Yet flexibility is not a word that occurs easily to those trying 
to assess him. He gives, instead, an impression of dogmatism, 
wrongheaded stubbornness, lack of humor and an overwhelming 
sense of personal correctness on complicated issues. 


His earnestness somehow seems always to be portentous, as if 


each subject on which he utters must be of the same importance. 


What he will do next year, when Congress is back in session, || 


should be something of a problem to him. 


He can scarcely campaign extensively in his home state while |} 
serving as the Republican floor leader in an election year session || 


in which, presumably, much more legislation will be passed than 

this year. 

No one will deny his intelligence or challenge his good inten- 
tions and his capacity to a 

* * 

THE REASON FOR ar athied DECISION to quit the 

Senate and risk the fight with Knight for the governorship lies in 


him a new place of power and influence and make him a personal 


the country, the influence 
of Eisenhower is, allegedly, still great. That inffu- 
ence all but ends at the frontiers of the District of 


Columbia, 


The reasons for so marked a loss of prestige by a 
twice elected President are not easy to pinpoint. The 


than in really getting one. For, when that bill which 
marks a great step forward had béen approved by the 
Senate, the pressure for the final passage of that bill 
then diminished, almost to the vanishing point. Pres. 
Eisenhower, because he has not yet dared to be hated, 
has, by that same token, failed greatly to be loved. 


LABOR CANNOT BE A MONOPOLY, Andrew W. Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative department di- 


and publisher of John Herling’s Labor Letter and 


= gh pesmi nis a goa 0 Successful pover.| T2°t% asserted on the latest AFL-CIO public service radio program, Labor Answers Your Questions. 
I doe cat sat wield ho pas = ote gta: noseennlibiny 80 Questioning Biemiller (left) and clockwise around the microphone, Ralph de Toledano, Newsweek; 
talk Rh a especially i ak ai ai Dit itn Bene as John Herling, publisher of Herling’s Laer Letter; Harry W. Flannery, moderator, and Harry Conn, 
_ as the presidency is concerned. Nixon has some kind of in- Press Apsocretes, inc. 
: side track, since he has powerful support in the Republican Y uestions: 
9 party and a strong home base in southern California. And Labor Answers Your g = 

Knight, if renominated and re-elected, would substantially in- z. b Mi | At I d [ bg bl 
ork. 9 ; v4 b 
mt T tevsce’ the dciogation abor Monopoly Held Impossible 
the The nomination and election of Knowland in California next peal 

year would not necessarily make him the new favorite in the GOP ERSONS who demand legislation to put labor beings, with human rights. ‘They cannot be called 
out | presidential race in 1960. Fe eee ee eee ira APL GRU Bincalie Joha Hetling, edi 
| ° » ° e situation, Wir. rew J. Biemiuller 0) e ues ioning lemuier were Jo erling, © itor 
high But it would take him out of the dead end street. It would give | (jo Dept. of Legislation declared on Labor Answers 
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force, in behalf of himself or others, for years to come. 


THE ABOVE EMBLEM of the Insurance Agents Intl. Union signi- 
fies that an insurance firm is unionized and employs members of the 
IAIU. It also signifies that a firm’s agents receive fair wages, enjoy 
good working conditions and render a professional service of .the 
highest standards, 


Your Questions, AFL-CIO public service program 
on 160 radio stations. 

Biemiller asserted that neither the AFL-CIO itself 
nor any of its member unions can be termed a mon- 
opoly. In connection with the assertion made by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, anti-labor legislators 
and others that “labor unions enjoy an exclusive, 
judicial license that may even be extended to con- 
trolling and fixing the supply. and price of needed 
goods and services,” the AFL-CIO representative 
said: 

“Anyone who makes that charge is not cognizant 
of the facts of our economic or legal structure. 
Present law prohibits the practices you speak of, 
and unions have been prosecuted where, in collu- 
sion with employers, they have tried to set prices, 
or where they have tried in any way to control the 
sale of commodities. To that extent, unions now 
come under the anti-trust laws. There is no need 
for any new laws to cover such practices. 

“If is impossible to say that the AFL-CIO is a 
monopoly. Monopoly means economic control over 
the life of the American people. And the AFL-CIO 
has no such control and can’t have. It does no col- 
lective bargaining, can call no strikes, has nothing to 
do with wages and hours. It is simply a federation 


| of autonomous organizations.” 


Saying that a union is a monopoly, he went on, is 
to assume “that labor is an article of commerce, a 
commodity.” 


“Way back jn 1914, the U.S. Congress laid down 


article of commerce, or a commodity,” Biemiller 
said. “Labor unions are not concerned with sell- 
ing things, They are not engaging in commerce. 


They are concerned with living standards of human 


in the Clayton Act the dictum that labor is not an - 


Washington correspondent of the Editors’ Syndicate; 
Ralph de Toledano, of Newsweek, national weekly 
news magazine, and Harry Conn, of Press Associates, 
Inc., national labor news service. 

The charge that “right-to-work” laws are neces- 
sary because union shops are a form of monopoly 
and are “coercive” also was refuted by Biemiller. 
Actually, he said, no law requires any man to join 
a union. A union shop is the result of a free agree- 
ment between labor and management. 

+ “Furthermore,” he said, “let us remember that un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act a union is required to bar- 
gain for all the persons in a given unit in a corpora- 
tlon. All employes should therefore belong.” 


“ ’ve got to supplement my income some way, 
Mr. Hoffman!” 
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Oil Workers Strongly Support 


Expulsion of Corrupt Unions 


Chicago—Expulsion from the AFL-CIO of any union which fails to rid itself of corruption was de- 
manded by the 800 delegates to the annual convention of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers. 

The delegates unanimously adopted a strongly-worded resolution on clean unionism which also called 
for strengthening of the AFL-CIO constitution to make strict adherence to honest financial practices a 
condition of affiliation, adding, “we do not care to be affiliated or associated with unions which cannot 


heartily accept and follow” ethical® 


practices. 
Schnitzler Hits Rackets 


_ ‘The 210,000-member union also 

pledged to support the AFL-CIO in 
its Campaign to wipe out every ves- 
tige of corruption. It called on the 
McClellan committee to investigate 
“the participation of corrupt em- 
ployers i in many cases of union cor- 
ruption.” 

The AFL-CIO panei for 
clean unionism was discussed by 
the convention’s principal speaker, 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, 
Schnitzler, who complimented the 
OCAW by saying: 

“We have the responsibility to 
see that every other affiliate of 
this AFL-CIO measures up to the 
kind of standards you have set, 
so that your association within 
this great labor movement is one 
fn which you will not have to 
bow your heads in shame because 
of the conduct of others who are 
affiliated. 

“This is the job that the Execu- 
tive Council has to do and is pro- 
ceeding to do with the greatest de- 
termination.” 


Schnitzlér predicted further dis- 
closures of corruption by the Mc- 
Clellan committee and warned that 
AFL-CIO must be prepared for 
further clean-up actions. He in- 
sisted that although some misbe- 
havior is inevitable in an organi- 
zation of human beings, the frailty 
of human beings should not be 
taken as an excuse for corruption. 

“Our entire future will depend 
on the manner in which we deal 
with this problem,” said Schnitzler. 

Making New Friends 

The AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer 
expressed the opinion that new 
friends had been made out of la- 
bor’s efforts to clean up the move- 
ment. " 

“Here in recent months while 
we were involved in the biggest 
trouble we have ever faced in the 
labor movement,” he said, “we 
find representatives of the AFL- 
CIO in various parts of the coun- 
try have been clipping editorials 
out of papers that we always in 
the past called 100 percent anti- 
union, editorials that were favor- 


Photo Engravers Study 


Pensions for Members 


 Philadelphia—Hope that the final dividends of the McClellan 
committee’s investigations will make forever unnecessary another 
investigation of its kind was expressed here by Pres. Wilfrid T. 


* Connell at the opening session of 
the Photo-Engravers’ 56th annual 
convention. 

Connell “deplored” the harmful 
publicity which has resulted from 
the investigation because it reflects 
not only: on all organized labor, 
but on “all the people who work 
for a living.” 


Reputation Established 

“We are an honest union,” he 
said, pointing out that in the Pho- 
to Engravers’ organization, “when 
any defalcation is brought to light, 
it is promptly dealt with.” - 

“Our reputation has been estab- 
lished along that line.” 

One of the principal actions of 
the week long convention, Connell 
said would be the consideration of 
a comprehensive pension plan for 
the nearly 17,000 members in the 
union’s 113 locals. 

An almost 50 percent jump in 
wage increases during the year was 
disclosed by a survey of new agree- 
ments, delegates were told. ; 

In the commercial field, increases 
averaged $4.07 compared to only 
$2.378 a year ago. Newspaper 
agreements averaged $7.72 com- 
pared to $2.78 for the year, pre- 
ceding, while gravure increases 
were $4.25 as against $3.333. 

“Generally we regard our em- 
ployers as personal friends and 
carfy out this philosophy by par- 
ticipating in their activities and in- 
viting them to ours, exchanging 
information and considering mu- 
tual problems by sitting down to- 
gether as occasion warrants,” Con- 
nell reported. 

Developments Studied 

Further evidence of this good re- 
lationship, he said, was illustrated 
in the appointment of a technical 
director charged with keeping 
members of the union and appren- 
tices abreast with new develop- 
ments and improvements in the in- 
dustry. 


Fred Wentzel, who was named 


to the post by the union’s execu- 
tive council last January, has 
worked in all divisions of the 
craft, following a gravure appren- 
ticeship. His services are avail- 
able to employers as well as to 
members of ‘the union. 

Sec.-Treas. Henry F. Schmal re- 
minded the convention that this 
city was the scene of the union’s 
first convention in 1900, when 15 
delegates from seven locals at- 
tended under the gavel of John R. 
Bevan, first international president. 


_. Ask End to Disputes 

An end to jurisdictional disputes, 
particularly in the graphic arts in- 
dustry was asked for by Pres. 
George A. Canary of the Lithog- 
raphers. 

Such an end of inter-union 
wrangling is needed, he said, 
especially ‘at this time when “un- 
scrupulous so-called union lead- 
ers have given the labor move- 
ment enough bad publicity to set 
it back at least 20 years.” 

James L. McDevitt, director of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, urged unanimous 
support of ‘united labor’s political 
activities. McDevitt laid partic- 
ular stress on the value of women’s 
groups in this respect. 

Concentrated action by women 
working with labor spelled the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat 
in the campaign of Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D.) for reelection in Ore- 
gon, McDevitt said. 

The convention gave most of its 
early attention to the considera- 
tion of the annual reports of the 
officers, including the rapid exten- 
siop of photo-engraving processes 
into the general industrial and 
manufacturing field. 

Other speakers included Ralph 
Wright, of the Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation, and O. R. Strackbein, sec- 
retary of America’s wage earners 
protective conference. 


able to the work we were doing 
to clean up the movement. 


“So out of our troubles we 

“have made friends of those who 

we always considered to be our 
enemy.” 


The convention considered some 
163 proposed changes in the union 
constitution, and turned them all 
down. 

Proposed increases in per capita 
payments to the international, rang- 
ing from 10 cents to $1 per month, 
were defeated, leaving the per cap- 
ita at $1.50 a month. Also de- 
feated were proposals to elect of- 
ficers by referendum instead of at 
conventions, and to hold conven- 
tions biennially instead of annually. 


Ask Clear Policy 

A resolution adopted by the del- 
egates called on Pres. Eisenhower 
to establish a clear and concise 
American policy in the Middle East 
designed to support the aspirations 
of people for self determination and 
democratic systems of government. 


The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was urged, in another res- 
olution, to speed the develop- 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, including the building of 
more test reactors for the gener- 
ation of electric power. 


The convention also proposed 
that a federal safety code be 
adopted covering radiation haz- 
ards, instead of present piecemeal 
state action. 


Other speakers were Pres. Wal- 
ter L. Mitchell of the Chemical 
Workers; Dir. James L. McDevitt 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical Education, and Dir. Andrew 
J. Bremiller of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Legislation, 


The four top officers all won re- 
election. Pres. O. A. Knight, an 
AFL-CIO vice president, and Sec.- 
Treas. T. M. McCormick were re- 
named unanimously. In a roll call 
vote for the two .vice presidencies 
the incumbents, B. J. Schafer and 
Elwood D. Swisher, emerged vic- 
torious over Joseph Applebaum of 
St. Louis. Applebaum was one of 
four vice presidents from the time 
the OCAW was formed in 1955 
until the number was cut to two at 
the 1956 convention. 

Rank-and-file members were 
elected to the executive board from 
each of the union’s 16 geographical 
districts. Seven were newcomers. 


Victim of Flossie 
Repays on Audrey 


Lake Charles, La.— An 
investment the Red Cross 
made in 1956 paid unexpect- 
ed dividends during the re- 
building program here by the 
AFL-CIO building trades un- 
‘ions. 

Last year, Hurricane Flos- 
sie brought severe economic 
loss to Tony Molero. Six 
feet of water swept through 
his home, ruining his house- 
hold furnishings: The Red 
“Cross replaced his furniture 
and supplied him with new 
carpenter’s tools so he could 
pursue his trade. - 

Molero—with the tools the 
Red Cross gave him—was 
one of the members of Car- 
penters Local 1846 who this 
year took part in labor’s vol- 
untary rebuilding program 
for victims of Hurricane Au- 
drey. 


A WARM WELCOME was given AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


Schnitzler (center) when he arrived to speak at the convention of the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers in Chicago. The convention 
badge is being pinned on his lapel by OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight, 
.with Vice Pres. B. J. Schafer at the left. 


Typos Get Go-Ahead 


For Four-Day Week 


New York—Locals of the Intl. Typographical Union have the go- 


ahead signal to establish a four-day workweek.. 
An enabling amendment to the union’s general laws was adopted 


at the ITU 99th annual convention.‘ 
Noting that the ITU has tradition- 
ally favored a, shorter workweek, 


initiation of a 32-hour workweek, 
with a minimum pay rate equal to 
that for the present five-day week. 


_ Ask AFL-CIO Aid 
The union, also setting its sights 
‘on the establishment of a national 
30-hour workweek; urged locals to 
intensify efforts in contract nego- 
tiations to secure shorter hours. It 
also urged the AFL-CIO to carry 
on an intensive campaign for fed- 
eral legislation to reduce the work- 
week. 

ITU Pres. Woodruff Randolph 
added a surprise note by announc- 
ing he will not seek re-election at 
the close of his term July 15, 1958. 

He has been the union’s leader 
since 1944, during which time the 
printers faced some of the storm- 
iest battles in its century-long his- 
tory. 

Randolph, who is 65, had 
served as secretary-treasurer of 
the union from 1928 to 1944, 
when he was first elected presi- 
dent. “He gave “personal health” 
as reason for his decision to stép 
down from the union’s presi- 
dency. 


Randolph asked the delegates to 


the amendment paved the way for|/, 


“respect my judgment in this just 


200 Unionists 


(Continued from Page b 
of the skilled men needed to build 
a complete home—from founda- 
tion to rooftop—in the two-day 
period. 

The sixth crew, composed. en- 
tirely of carpenters, was deployed 
over the five projects to speed the 
work of the army of AFL-CIO 
volunteers. 


Seafarers Pitch In 
Easing the task of the building 
tradesmen was a crew of volun- 
teers from the Seafarers who 
worked on Friday leveling sites and 
setting up foundation blocks. 
These SIU volunteers worked un- 


_| der the direction of building trades- 


men from this area, assigned to 
the task by Pres. T. K. Stitzline 
of the Lake Charles Building and 
Construction Trades Council. 


While the work progressed on 


as I have asked you: to do when } 
was fighting for you.” 

The Taft-Hartley law proved 
‘the principal target for some of 
the speakers to the convention. 


Harriman Hits T-H 

Both-Gov. Averell Harriman of 
New York and ITU Counsel Ger- 
hard P. Van Arkel, a former gen- 
eral counsel of the Nati. Labor Re- 
lations Board, demanded changes 
in the law to prevent its use as a 
union-busting weapon. 

Gov. Harriman said amend- 
ments to the T-H law must come © 
about to enable unions “to carry 
on free collective bargaining in 
the same spirit as has been exem- 
plified for more than a century 
by the ITU.” 

Van Arkel, in addition to lash- 
ing out at T-H, also charged that 
the NLRB has again undertaken 
“to challenge the legality of certain 
contract provisions or of our prac- 
tices under them.” | 

Charging them to be “right-to- 
scab” laws, Harriman pledged that 
so long as he is governor of New 


.York, no ‘right-to-work’ law will 


be approved. The New York gov- 
ernor also denounced the Eisen- 
hower Administration policies, and 
charged the Republicans with at- 
tempting to sabotage labor and so- 
cial gains attained under previous 
Democratic Administrations. 


Donate 


Skills in Building Bee 


the latest homeg to be erected in 
the stricken.communities of Cam- 
eron, Creole and Grand Chenier, 
where 500 people died in Hurti- 
cane Audrey, plans were moving 
forward for°even more homes to 
go up under this program. 

Five more sites have been se- 
lected for construction next week- 
end and Red Cross case workers 
are working on an additional 

» seven to go up over the three- 
day Labor Day weekend, accord- 
ing to Kenneth Kramer and Jo- 
seph Rodell, Red Cross labor lia- 
ison to AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities. 

Victor Bussie,. president of the 
Louisiana State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, indicated ‘that intensive 
work over the Labor Day holiday 
weekend will wind up the special 
cooperative program for the pre& 


ent. 
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Teachers Call School Crisis ‘Disgrace’ 


Urge Special 


Session 


If Congress Fails to Act 


federal aid to education bill. 


disgrace” the overcrowded class- 
fooms into which an additional 
1,769,000 childen will be packed 
next month. 

They decried the Eisenhower Ad- 


H Bministration’s “lack of concern” for 


the welfare of America’s children. 
The Administration, they said, evi- 
dently, ignored the report of Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. com- 
missioner Of education, that last 

3 shortage of 120,700 teachers 
will hit 135,000 this year. 

“We question the political moral- 
ity of those in both parties who ran 
on platforms pledging federal aid 
to education and then cast votes 
against it,” the Teachers’ resolution 
said. 


Raps Ike’s Stand 

In a review of the federal ‘aid to 
education bill which was defeated 
in the House on July 23, AFT Pres. 
Carl J. Megel accused the President 
of “vacillation.” 

“Two days before, when I called 
to Washington, I was told that if the 
President made 20 calls, the bill 
would pass easily,” Megel reported 
tothe convention. “On the night of 
July 22, the President stated he 
could not approve some aspects of 
the bill, although he would accept 
the measure if it passed. 

“This vacillation on the part of 
the President was seized upon by 
the big interests and propagandized 
in the metropolitan press as the real 
reason for the defeat of fotieest aid 
kgislation. 

“But those of us who have 
fought @2 fight: know’ full’ well 
‘that the- President. knew., exactly 
what, he was doing. By riding 
both sides of the fence, he sur- 
rendered to the special interest 
groups who opposed federal aid 
to education not because of fed- 
eral control, but because federal 
aid represents a transition in the 
tax structure. 


“Federal aid to education repre- 
ents a transition from property tax 
oa corporate and personal income 
tx. ThéMarge corporate interests 
represented by the National Asso- 
tiation of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce are unwill- 
ing to share even a minor part of 
their enormous earnings for the ed- 
wation of the children.” 

About 750 teachers attended the 


Teachers Praised 
By Meany and Ike 


Chicago — The Teachers were 
praised in convention greetings 
fom AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany for “its courageous insist- 
tice on integration within its own 
beal unions” and for “meeting this 
‘ue in a forthright and demo- 
ttatic way.” 

“America desperately needs a 
Yast number of new schools,” he 
uid in his message. “America 
weds more teachers—teachers who 
ite paid well enough to keep them 
in the profession for which they 
Were trained. These are the indis- 
pensable elements of a comprehen- 
live federat aid to education pro- 
tam for which the trade union 
Movement will campaign until vic- 
ory is won.” 

Pres. Eisenhower, who also sent 
‘Message, lauded the union for its 
“plendid public service” in help- 
ig to meet the teacher shortage by 
ising salary standards and im- 
Moving working conditions.” 
Ynvention, representing 51,000 


Chicago—The American Federation of Teachers has called 
Pres. Eisenhower to convene a special session of Congress this 
fall if the present session closes without enactment of an adequate 


In a resolution voted unanimously. at the AFT convention, the 


Teachers branded as a “national® 


members. 

They instructed local unions to 
try for salaries starting at $6,000 a 
year and progressing to $12,000 in 
eight years for teachers with bache- 
lor degrees. The former goal was 
$5,000 to $10,000. 

John W. Livingston, AFL-CIO 
director of organization,~ told the 
convention all of America would be 
better off if the hundreds of thou- 
sands of unorganized teachers 


<would come into the AFT. 


“Teachers have no one but 
themselves to blame for the pre- 
dicament in which they find 
themselves,” said Livingston. 
“Lost, many of them are—lost in 
the economic race, lost in the 


prestige race, lost in the struggle 
which every human being wages 
to enjoy the opportunity of de- 
veloping his potential to the 
maximum.” 

He expressed the “solemn deter- 
mination of the united labor move- 
ment” to aid the AFT in organizing 
the unorganized teachers. 


Segregation Causes Problems 

Edwin C. Berry, executive direc- 
tor of the Chicago Urban League, 
said racial segregation is one, factor 
in teachers’ troubles, because over- 
crowding in segregated areas results 
in double-shift schools, lax disci- 
pline and poor teaching eonditions. 

The AFT resolved last year to 
demand the charters of locals which 
were not completely integrated by 
Jan. 1, 1958. The Atlanta local, 
with 1,855 members, was sacrificed 
to this principle, Megel said. 


“We can take pride in the fact F 


that the vigorous membership cam- 
paign conducted within our local 
was sufficient to counteract this 
loss,” the AFT president said. 


McClellan Probe Weighed 


The McClellan investigation and 
its findings came in for some atten- 
tion. Pres. Gordon H. Cole of the 
Intl. Labor Press Association 
warned the teachers that anti-labor 
forces would use the investigation 
as a springboard for a move against 
the whole labor movement. 


“They are attacking labor’s 
soft underbelly—the venality of a 
few union officers who have 
brought the morality of the mar- 
ket place, the immorality of busi- 
ness, into the labor movement,” 
he said. 


“The forces behind this attack 
are not so much interested in 
strengthening the labor movement 
by helping in the clean-up of a few 
unions as they are in convincing the 
American public that union officers 
are corrupt, arrogant and arbi- 
trary.” 

Other Resolutions 

In other resolutions the conven- 
tion: — 
Recommended that size of classes 
be held to 25 pupils under one 
teacher because of the current disci- 
plinary problem. ~ 

Recommended that more special 
classes and schools be organized for 
retarded and maladjusted pupils. 

Voted support to Richard L. 
Hauswald, former head of AFT 
Local 943, for resisting dismissal 
by the school board of Argo, IIl. 
The convention charged the Argo 
board with “using threats and other 
coercive means, in a star-chamber 
type of hearing,” in an attempt to 
fire Hauswald and five other teach- 
ers. The other five resigned under 
the pressure. 


—p 


COMPLETE WITH WAR BONNET, Pres. Carl J. Megel of the Teachers was designated hon- 
orary Chief Tek-gauh-neh of the Blackfoot tribe at the union’s convention in Chicago. “Installing” 
him are (left to right) Norma Bearskin, H. L. Glindeman, of the Idaho Federation of — 
which presented the head dress; Megel, Linda Benson and Junior Bearskin. 


GM Denies 


Excess Profit 
On Contract 


General Motors Corp. has de- 
nied that it reaped an. excessive 
profit on a $343.9 million air force 
contract to build 599 F-84F jet 
fighter planes. 

The charge was made by U. S. 
Comptroller Gen. Joseph Camp- 
bell, who told a House Armed 
Services subcommittee that an au- 
dit by the General Accounting Of- 
fice showed GM received a profit 
of $17,459,200 “in excess of that 
contemplated” when air force and 
GM officials negotiated prices. 

GM Vice Pres. John F. Gordon 
told the group this was a “misin- 
terpretation.” He said an 8 per- 
cent profit figure. was used during 
the negotiations but this was only 
for pricing purposes and not to 
fix actual profits. 

The profit on the contract ac- 
tually came to 11.3 percent be- 
fore taxes, but Gordon held that 
this was “fair and reasonable” and 
“substantially below” what the cor- 
poration makes on non-government 
business. 


Poultry Inspection 
Bill Sent to Ike 


Both House and Senate have ap- 
proved a conference report and 
sent the compulsory poultry in- 
spection bill to the White House 
for Pres. Eisenhower's almost cer- 
tain signature. 

The measure, long sought by the 
Meat Cutters and the AFL-CIO, 
provides for inspection of poultry 
by Dept. of Agriculture inspectors 
both before and after slaughter. 
The inspectors also afe authorized 
to enforce sanitary regulations to 
be issued by the Department. 

The program will go into effect 
Jan. 1, 1958, for those producers 
voluntarily accepting it at that 
time. It will be mandatory after 
Jan. 1, 1959, for all poultry pro- 
ducers shipping birds in interstate 
commerce or into “major consum- 
ing areas” to be designated by the 
secretary of agriculture after pub- 


lic hearings. 


Foods Lead Hike 
In Living Costs 


The cost of living hit its 
eleventh consecutive all-time 
high in mid-July, the Con- 
sumers Price Index rising one- 
half of one percent to a record 
120.8, according to the 
monthly report of the Dept. 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The jump, from 120.2 in 
June, brought cost of living 
increases to about 1.3 million 
workers whose contracts in- 
clude escalator clauses. The 
pay hikes range from 1 to 6 
cents an hour with the ma- 
jority—in autos, electrical 
equipment and farm equip- 
ment—getting 3 cents. Other 
industries affected include 
metal work, trucking and 


advances in foods and miscel- 
laneous goods and services 
accounted for the bulk of the 
rise. Food, up one percent 
during the month, stood at an 
all-time high—seven-tenths of 
one percent above the pre- 
vious peak in August 1952 
and 2.3 percent higher than 
in July 1956. 


Rubber Workers 


Win Pay Increase 


Philadelphia—New agreements 
giving 2,400 employes of Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc., benefits worth 
more than 10.5 cents an hour, in- 
cluding an across-the-board wage 
increase of 8 cents, have been 
signed by the Rubber Workers.- 

The one-year master contract 
covers workers in Philadelphia and 
Trenton and Kearny, N. J., who 
previously had signed separate 


| pacts. 


An improved insurance agree- 
ment gives workers and their de- 
pendents company-paid hospital 
and surgical benefits that include 
120 days of hospital care, payment 
of all hospital extras, and surgical 
fees up to $250. The settlement 
also includes improved vacations, 
holiday pay and military pay. 


Potofsky Hits 
Army Policy 
In Dispute _ 


Asbury Park, N. J.—The U. S. 
Army’s Philadelphia Quartermas- 
ter Depot has “embarked on a 
policy tantamount to strikebreak- - 
ing” in a dispute involving clothing 
workers. 

The charge was made at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the 
Clothing Workers by Pres. Jacob 
S. Potofsky. 


Face Loss of Jobs ! 


In a blistering letter to Maj. 
Gen. Webster Anderson, Potofsky 
complained that 100 striking work- 
ers were faced with destruction of 
their jobs because of the Army’s 
policy. 

He said the Quartermaster De- 
pot had permitted the Michael 
A. Zielinski Co., Trenton, N. J., 
which has been hit by a strike 
for more than four months, to 
use the facilities of the Southern 
Athletic Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., 
to turn owt goods on Army con- 
tract. ¢ 


: 

The Southern Athletic Co. was 
cited only a week ago by a con- 
gressional committee for repeated 
delinquencies in performing gov- 
ernment jobs. = 


Army Taking Sides 


“By approving a substitute place 
of performance for a recalcitrant 
employer in a labor dispute, the 
agency (the Army) has taken sides 
in the dispute, lining up with the 
employer against his workers. In 
plain terms, the military supply 
agency has embarked on a_ policy 
tantamount to __ strikebreaking,” 
Potofsky said. ' 


Potofsky also lashed out at the 


-lack of sound government and in- 


dustry policies which permit con- 
sumer prices to continue rising and 
permit “inordinate profits.” 

“If the business and banking 
community. was interested in curb- 
ing inflation,” Potofsky declared, 
“it would have put a brake on 
rising prices, and not be so greedy 
as to pile up additional profits oa 
profits already inordinate.” 
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McClellan Probers Ouiz Hoffa e on Dif 


Move to Link 
Pair With 
Bogus Lecals 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Hoffa to Dio came from Vice 
Pres. Thomas L. Hickey, who at- 
tended the meeting. 

A tape-recording of a long dis- 
tance telephone call from Dio to 
Hoffa showed that Dio, as of Feb. 
26, 1953, was still trying to con- 


trol the taxi drive and trying to 


_Squeeze out Hickey’s own Team- 
sters Local 807. Said Hoffa, ac-- 
cording to the tapped telephone 
conversation, “Well John, I better 
get a hold of Dave Beck (in 
Seattle).” 


Hear Tape-Recording 

A second tape-recording of a 
Dio-to-Hoffa call on Mar. 10, 1953, 
indicated a strong Hoffa interest in 
sustaining Dio’s Local 102 against 
a Teamsters’ local challenging Dio 
before the New York State Labor} €s 
Relations Board. 

Hoffa, the recording showed, 
told Dio that he had telephoned 
Beck on the matter “about half a 
dozen times.” It also showed that 
he told Dio he had telephoned 
Hickey to procure a promise of 
no “interference” with Dio’s oper- 
ations. 

Committee Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy put in the record a Feb- 
ruary 1953 report of an AFL anti- 
racketeering committee, headed 
Pres. Thomas L. Hickey, who at- 
by George Meany, then the 
AFL’s president, denounced Dio’s 
Local 102 as being in the hands 
of “unsavory characters.” Dio 
already had a criminal record, 

extortion conviction. 

Hoffa refused 40 acknowledge 
that he was actively “trying” to 
bring Dio personally, as well as 
Dio’s organization, into the Team- 
sters. He “would have recom- 
mended” taking Dio into the Team- 
sters, he said, if he had “thought” 
Dio would help. the organizing 
drive, but he “couldn’t recall” 
whether he in fact sought it. 


Transactions in Cash 

He. also said he could not “re- 
call” if he was seeking to gain “in- 
formation on Hickey that might be 
embarrassing.” 

Before moving into the New 
York situation the committee ques- 
tioned Hoffa about his private busi- 
ness ventures, his relations with 
trucking firms with which Team- 
sters bargained, his borrowings and 
his alleged assistance to racketeers 
in the union movement. 


co 


Hoffa said that in 1952-53 he| © 


had borrowed substantial sums— 
always in cash, without notes or 
interest or security—from various 
friends and Teamsters’ officials. 
When he repaid, he repaid in cash, 
he said. 
' He also got advances from his 
salary in later years, Hoffa testi- 
fied, and repaid them. He bor- 
rowed $25,000 from Harold 
Mark, a union accountant, he 
said, after Mark himself had bor- 
rowed the $25,000 from Hoffa's 
home Lecal 299. 

Altogether, he said, he bor- 
rowed about $120,000 and still 
owes $70,000. 

One: of the business ventures 
with a firm hiring Teamsters’ mem- 
bers involv¢d a_ tractor-and-truck 
leasing company organized in the 
maiden names of Mrs. Hoffa and 


Mrs. Bert Brennan, wife of the pres- 


ident of Local 337, Detroit. 
$125,000 Profit 


The record showed that on an 


original investment of $4,000, Mrs. 


Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan cleared 
$125,000 in leasing equipment to a 
carrier hauling new Cadillacs for 


delivery to distributors. 


Martin T. Lacey 


Hoffa conceded that he and Mrs. 
Hoffa filed a joint imcome tax re- 
turn, that her mofiey was not seg- 
regated from his, that they had a 
joint safety deposit box—but he 
flatly denied that he had an “inter- 
est” in the equipment-leasing firm 
or that he “profited” or “benefited” 
from it. 


Hoffa said he had an option to 
purchase an interest in a Florida 
real estate promotion advertised 
as a Teamsters-approved project. 
He agreed that local business 
agents were authorized to help 
members buy lots in the project 
“at a rediiced price.” He didn’t 
disclose to union colleagues, he 
said, that he had an option to buy 
into the promotion enterprise. 

Among the racketeers to whom 


obtain 


phia. 
- Feldman | “came to me 


Hoffa was linked was a Sam Feld- 
man, for whom he intervened to 
a Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers local charter in Philadel- 


ne “ Hoffa 
said, and his own interest was 
merely to get Feldman a recog- 
nized union charter rather than 
forcing him to operate as an inde- 
pendent. He didn’t know at the 
time “all” of Feldman’s long crim- 
inal record, he said, and “didn’t 


* 


think” he knew about. Feldman’s 
‘time served in prison. 


ers after granting the charter found 
that their previously-established 
locals were having conflicts with 
Feldman, and-an administrator was 
sent in to supplant him. 


Work on Amendments 


Hoffa conceded under questions 
that when two officials of a Pontiac, 
Mich., local were indicted for ex- 
tortion, he moved in as trustee and 
appointed the alleged extortioners as 

“business agents.” Both pleaded 
guilty to charges of accepting 
bribes. 

Hoffa frequently told the com- 
mittee that Teamsters vice presi- 
dents are working on proposed 
constitutional amendments that 
would help “straighten out” some 
things the committee criticized. 

He also said he was “selling” 
all his business interests to get in 
conformity with, AFL-CIO ethi- 
cal practices codes “even when 
he might not agree with them.” 
The lucrative truck-leasing firm 
owned by his wife and Mrs. Bren- 
nan, he said, had not been sold 
because of the “tight money” 
market, and he didn’t want it sold 
at a “heavy loss.” 

Hoffa said he did not agree with 
the AFL-CIO resolution regarding 
use of the Fifth Amendment by 
union officials to evade questions 
about their own conduct. But a 
proposed new Teamsters constitu- 
tion clause would cover “criminals, 
Communists and Fascists,” he tes- 
tified. 

Hoffa testified that his local had 
contributed $5,000 to aid the re- 
election campaign of Edward 
Crumback, a former official of 
Local 107, Philadelphia. 
this was a proper “intervention” in 


was—that “Central States wage 
scales might depend on what hap- 
pened in Philadelphia in an inter- 
state industry.” 
Quizzed on Trial 
Hoffa was asked by Committee 


The Hotel and Restaurant Work- | © 


Asked if! 
affairs of a distant 16cal, ‘he said it}? 


Einar Mohn 


Ark.) why various Teamsters’ or- 
ganizations picked up the hotel 
charges of a large retinue of of- 
ficials, friends and hangers-on dur- 
ing the time of Hoffa’s trial here 
on bribery charges involving the 
committee. Hoffa was acquitted 
of the charges. 

Hoffa replied that he assumed 
the expenses were “authorized,” 
that the friends and associates 
were here for “consultation,” and 
that he once considered that he 
might want some “character wit- 
nesses.” 

Asked whether, as reported, 
former heavyweight fighter- Joe 
Louis was paid $2,500 “just for 
appearing in court with Hoffa,” 
the Teamsters vice president re- 
torted: “Not by Hoffa!” 


who was: widely quoted as saying 
he thought Hoffa was “honest,” 
hastily issued a statement saying 
he had added: “We'll know more 


ing you “about Dio: 

The Ives statement also said, 
“Hoffa has demonstrated at times 
a very remarkable memory, but an 
extremely convenient ‘forgettery’ as 
well.” 


Chairman John L. McClellan (D-" 


} Ay BY 


ba ty 
the 


MISS UNION MAID i 


‘Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.), 


about that. when we start question- |. 


Earlier three other Teamsters 
Union officials told the committee 


some of the facts they knew o 
pected about the chartering offi 
“bogus” locals in 1955, : 
Einar 0. Mohn, a vice pra 
‘dent and administrative assisigg 
to Pres. Dave Beck, said he toga 
“full responsibility” for iss 
| the charters—but acknowl 
that Hoffa had, initiated them, = 
Mohn confirmed that the cig 
ters had been issued in Washing 
and “picked up” there by John 
Namara, president of Local @ 
and secretary-treasurer of ongm 
the newly-created “locals.” @ 
McNamara had previously Gaya 
voked the Fifth Amendmént in jam 
fusing to answer committee qiamaa 
tions about his part in the “bog 
charters. So had numerous off 
“officers” of the “new” locals—3 
so had O’Rourke, now president 
Joint Council 16. 
Mohn said that if the conij 
tee’s evidence was accurate abg 
the alleged extortions and shia 
downs of Dio henchmen who way 
moved into the Teamsters in 19§ 
he didn’t think those people “haw 
any part in the union movemeq 
He said, however, that he wou 
not join the committee in assum 
that “fraud” -was used in an 2 
tempt to control the Joint Cot an 
election. 


Hickey at Meeting 
| Wice-Pres. Tom Hickey, 
| tried several times to resist Hoff@ 
tempts to extend his influence # 
New York Teamster circles, sway 
flatly that he was present at @™ 
New York meeting when ofl 
tried to bring Dio into the uni 
Hoffa was “impressed,” Hie 
said, with Dio’s tale that in his § 
ganizing drive he had a “barn” 
taxicab company) tied up. 
Hickey, who announced f 
was maintaining his 


Biya a, 


a 


he 


en 


t 


¢ 
bd z 


nounced rivalry with Hoffa fF 
the Teamsters presidency at im 
union convention next month 
also was critical of Hoffa f@ 
signing “alliances” with the Int 
Longshoremen’s Association, # 
unaffiliated union expelled by ti 
former AFL in 1953 on corrap 
tion charges. 


Hickey said that he “und 
stands” he will be opposed for® 
election as an international ¥ 
president by O’Rourke and thatt 
also will have opposition fot 
election as secretary-treasurer am 
:| Local 807. E 
i| Lacey testified that six “bogs : 
locals were chartered in 1955 Wi 


ae | out his knowledge. 


contest sponsored by the Union Label and Service Trades Council of 
Greater New York will be selected from among these semi-finalists. Left to right, in the front row, 
are Marilyn Dziedzic, Retail Clerks Local 1115; Juanita Cicale, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Local 3; Rosemary Callahan, Office Employes Local 153; Carmen Guiterrez and Willie Web, Build- 
ing Service Employes Local.32-B, and Katherine Trimarchi, Ladies Garment Workers Local 57; back 
row, Virginia Russo, OEIU Local 153; Judy Giddens, IBEW Local 3; Judy Roth, Musicians Local 
802; Mary Ferrell, Dining Room Employes Local 1; Roberta Goldstone, Home Office Employes Lo- 
cal H-63; Mary Lovitch, Brushmakers Local 16303; Paula De Jean, Hotel & Restaurant Workers Lo- 

6, and Lucienne Bugel, IBEW Local 3. 


Frank Brewster Gets 
1-Year Sentence, Fine} 

Washington—While James @ 
Hoffa was being questioned by# 
McClellan Committee, a fellow 
president of the Teamsters hée@ 
the price he must pay for ul 
cessfully challenging the juris@ 
tion of an earlier investigating 9 
committee also headed by Sen. M 
Clellan._ 

He was Frank W. Brewster, Ig 
of the union’s Western Conferem™ 
who was sentenced fo a year if 
and fined $1,000 on a charges 
contempt of Congress oa out 
of his refusal to produce r 
and answer questions. 
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